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66 THREE SONNETS OF CAMOENS, ETC. 


THREE SONNETS OF CAMOENS, 


Eu cantarei de amor tao docemente, etc. 
(A Proémium to the love-songs: Petrarch, No. 101.) 
My song of Love I will so sweetly sing, 
In such fair concord of concerted phrase, 
That twice a thousand chances Love dis- 


plays 
Shall breasts unmovéd with emotion wring. 


I'll so do Love new Life to all shall bring, 
Limning nice secrets in a thousand ways, 
Soft angers, sighs that yearn for bygone 


days, 
Foolhardy daring, Absence and her sting. 


Yet, Ladye, of that honest open scorn 
Shown by your aspect, rigorously bland, 
I must content me saying minim part : 


To sing the graces which your gest adorn, 
Your lofty composition marvel-plan’d, 
Here lack me Genius, Lere, and Poet-art. 





Na metade do Ceo subido ardia, etc. 
(The first mention of ‘* Natercia.’’) 
FLAMED on the midway firmamental hill 
The Shepherd genial-clear, what time ’gan 
stray 
The Goats from greeny meads, and sought 
the way 
To grateful freshness of a cooly rill. 


Under the treén leaves and shadows chill 
The Birds took shelter from the burning ray ; 
Their modulate psalmody they fain must stay 
And air heard nothing save hoarse chirp of 
gryll. 
When Shepherd Liso, lone on grass-grown lea, 
Sought where his cruel Nymph, Natercia, 
wone’d, 
Wailing with thousand weary sighs his 
lot ; 


“ Why flee the lover who fares lost for thee 
To one who loves thee not?” (This wise 
he moan’d) ; 
And Echo answered (moaning) Joves thee 
not. 





Que levas, cruel morte? Hum claro dia, etc. 
What takest thou, cruel Death? A day all- 
splendid. 
At what hour diddest take it? At dawn of 
ay. 
Dost thou intend thy prize? Intend it? 


Nay! 
Who willed thou take it? HE that it in- 


tended. 
Who ’joys her body? Clay-cold Earth that 
pen’d it, : 
How quenchéd was her light? Night o’er 
it lay, 


What saith our Lusia? She must say her 


say. 
What say? Great Mary my deserts tran- 
scended. 





Slewst him that saw her? He lay dead before. 
What now saith Love? He durst no word 
let fall. 
And who doth silence him! My will be 
done. 


What to the Court remained? Love-longings 
sore. 
What there remains tosee? No thing at all, 
What glory failed it? This lovely One. 
RICHARD F, Burton. 


LOVE AND VISION. 


My love is more than life to me, 
And you look on and wonder 
In what can that enchantment be 

You think I labor under. 


Yet you, too, have you never gone 
Some wet and yellow even 

Where russet moors reach on and on 
Beneath a windy heaven? — 


Brown moors which at the western edge 
A watery sunset brushes 

With misty rays yon sullen ledge 
Of cloud casts down on the rushes. 


You see no more ; but shade your eyes, 
Forget the showery weather, 

Forget the wet, tempestuous skies, 
And look upon the heather. 


Oh, fairyland, fairyland ! 
It sparkles, lives, and dances ; 

By every gust swayed down and fanned ; 
And every raindrop glances, 


Never in jewel or wine the light 
Burned like the purple heather ; 

And some is the palest pink, some white, 
Swaying and dancing together. 


Every stem is sharp and clear, 
Every bell is ringing, 

No doubt, some tune we do not hear 
For the thrushes’ sleepy singing. 


Over all, like the bloom on a grape, 
The lilac seeding-grasses 

Have made a haze, vague, without shape, 
For the wind to change as it passes. 


Under all is the budding ling 
Grey-green with scarlet notches, 

Bossed with many a mossy thing, 
And gold with lichen-blotches. 


Here and there slim rushes stand 
Aslant like carried lances, 

I saw it and called it fairyland ; 
You never saw it, the chance is. 


Brown moors and stormy skies that kiss 
At eve in rainy weather — 

Pronounce on that — what the heather is 
I know, for I saw the heather. 

Athenzum. 


A. Mary F, RoBINsON. 
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THE LIGHTS 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LIGHTS OF “MAGA.” 
THE HEROES OF THE “ NOCTES.” 
Hogg. 

OF the men who are the subjects of our 
three articles, Hogg was undoubtedly the 
most remarkable. For his was an un- 
taught and self-educated genius, which 
shone with rare though fitful lustre in 
spite of all disadvantages, and surmounted 
obstacles that were seemingly insupera- 
ble. Even a hundred years ago, the 
Scottish system of parochial education 
had brought its benefits generally within 
reach of the poor. And Hogg’s parents 
were not only “decent folk,” but his fa- 
ther had raised himself from the station 
of a shepherd to be a farmer and sheep- 
salesman of considerable substance. Had 
things continued to go well with the fam- 
ily, “ Jamie ” would doubtless have been 
sent regularly to school, since his mother 
was a woman of unusual intelligence. As 
it happened, however, the elder Hogg was 
ruined, and reduced to his originally 
humble condition, when his eldest boy 
was achild of five. Not only beggared, 
but burdened with debt, his little house- 
hold was hard pushed to make the two 
ends meet. Each trifle saved or gained 
became of consequence; and “wee Ja- 
mie,” at the age of seven, was hired out as 
aherd. His keep was of course in the 
contract, but otherwise his wages were 
not extravagant, for he tells us that they 
were fixed for the half-year at a ewe-lamb 
and a pair of shoes. Hogg was always 
inclined to exaggerate. But we think we 
may believe him when he assures us that 
from first to last he had little more than 
six months’ “schooling,” since the pa- 
rochial schoolmaster of Ettrick was care- 
less enough to forget that he had the 
honor of teaching his letters to the future 
celebrity. He did teach him his letters, 
according to Hogg; and in the first spell 
of scholarship, the child stumbled into 
the Shorter Catechism, which was then a 
common primer in the Scottish rural dis- 
tricts. It was a year or two later that he 
had another quarter, when he mastered 
just as much of writing as enabled him to 
scrawl detached letters in the form of 





OF “MAGA.” 67 
hieroglyphics. Otherwise the small herd- 
boy was thrown entirely on his own re- 
sources. The life was a rough one, 
though not unhappy in the fine seasons. 
Out upon the hills from dawn to dusk, 
tending a handful of sheep or cattle, he 
amused himself like a little savage. We 
hear of him running races against time, 
stripping himself of his ragged garments 
one after another, and neglecting to go in 
search of them afterwards, till at length 
either the indecency or the recklessness 
scandalized his employers, and some of 
his elder fellow-servants went to recover 
the missing clothes. We are always 
doubtful whether the shepherd is drawing 
on fancy or memory in his vivid reminis- 
cences, but that touch of early heedless- 
ness seems characteristic. For in later 
life James Hogg might have been a man 
of substance had he managed his worldly 
affairs with ordinary prudence. But 
though he roved the hills after his beasts 
like a savage, he was not altogether soli- 
tary. Heis believed to have altered the 
date of his birthday so as to establish a 
parallel with that of Burns; but we imag- 
ine he did not invent the incident of a 
childish love-affair as precocious as By- 
ron’s. His first passion was for a pretty 
little herd-girl rather younger than him- 
self. His master had charged him not to 
lose sight of little Betty; and “never 
were instructions better obeyed.” As he 
says himself in one of his retrospective 
musings in after years, he had “ always 
liked the women better than the men.” 
But if he indulged in the rustic court- 
ships which meant little, though they in- 
spired some of the sweetest passages in 
his songs, he married well and happily, 
and was a faithful and devoted husband; 
and if it was his ambition to rival Burns 
as a bard, he had few of the greater poet’s 
frailties to reproach himself with. 

We can imagine that the hill-life of the 
lonely herd was an unconscious education 
for his future. He had always a vague 
feeling for the beautiful: he loved nature 
dearly, though the sources of his emotions 
were veiled to him; and he merely knew 
that he was happy in sunshine and in 
storm, and in the changing aspects of the 
bleak pastoral scenery. Moreover, though 
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he had not an atom of book-lore, his mind 
was not unstored with matter for roman- 
tic meditation. Like many other distin- 
guished men, Hogg, as we have said, had 
a remarkable mother. She had more than 
the sound good sense, which, unfortu- 
nately, he did not inherit. It was to her 
side of the house that he seems to have 
been indebted for his poetic fancy. She 
delighted in the Border legends and bal- 
lads which had fixed themselves in a tena- 
cious memory; and she could recite and 
relate with such animation and spirit, that 
the neighbors would gather in of an even- 
ing round her hearth. We can picture 
little James, who had his mother’s gift of 
memory, sitting open-mouthed at her 
knee, and gulping down the marvels 
which held her audience entranced. Thea 
he would muse upon them among his ru- 
minating sheep, in scenery that was asso- 
ciated with their incidents, or suggestive 
of them. What is remarkable is, that in 
such circumstances, with such associa- 
tions and suggestions, the sparks of his 
poetic fires were never kindled. We need 
not be surprised, perhaps, that thoughts 
did not seek expression with a boy who 
could barely read or write. But it is 
strange that he should have been abso- 
lutely insensible to any poetical emotion ; 
and the bard of the forest was eminently 
prosaic till he had arrived at manhood, 
and something more. So much so, that, 
as he relates, “it was in the eighteenth 
year of my age that I first got a perusal of 
the ‘Life and Adventures of Sir William 
Wallace,’ and of the ‘Gentle Shepherd ;’ 
and though immoderately fond of them, 
yet (what you will think remarkable in one 
who hath since dabbled so much in verse) 
I could not help regretting deeply that 
they were not in prose, that everybody 
might have understood them; or I 
thought if they had been in the same 
kind of metre with the Psalms, I could 
have borne with them.” The quaint criti- 
cism of that concluding sentence carries 
irresistible conviction of his practical 
frame of mind. For the doggerel of the 
metrical version of the Psalms is only 
made endurable to Presbyterians of taste 
by solemn youthful associations. The 
fact being that in those days he cared for 
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nothing but a story and the sensational 
episodes that agreeably excited him. As 
he grew in years and strength, his life 
became none the smoother, and scarcely 
changed its character till he was advanced 
to be a regular shepherd. He merely 
changed one master for another, obtain- 
ing some slight increase in the trifling 
wages which he carried home to his par- 
ents, who supplied him with his clothes. 
He had few holidays, and no pleasures 
except such as he could find in his com- 
munings with nature. He did not even 
beguile his leisure with many books, and 
the art of reading tolerably easily came to 
him only towards middle age; although 
he never was much of a student, since 
Wilson, as we remember, makes him say 
in the “ Noctes ” that there were but few 
“byucks” in the cupboard at Mount 
Benger. 

He made no attempt at writing verses 
till the year 1796. We believe that he 
was then in his twenty-fifth year; but, as 
we remarked, he has very characteristi- 
cally thrown a doubt on the year of his 
birth. If we are to credit the parish reg- 
ister, where the date is set down in black 
and white, he was born in December 
1770. He always asserted himself that 
his birthday was on the 25th of January 
1772; but as he prided himself on having 
been born on the same day of the month 
as Burns, it is little lack of charity to 
assume that the fixing on that particular 
date was simply a poetical license. Why 
he should have advanced the year is not 
so clear. Whatever be the explanation, 
he was probably twenty-six before he 
composed a single couplet. But from the 
first, his effusions met with encourage- 
ment, and he became the popular laureate 
of the farm-servants and country folk. 
His manner of composition was original ; 
and never perhaps, since writing became 
a common accomplishment, had a poet 
arrived at years of discretion to contend 
with more serious material difficulties. 


But then the writing of them !—that was a 
job. I had no method of learning to write, 
save by following the Italian alphabet; and 
though I always stripped myself of coat and 
vest when I began to pen a song, yet my wrist 
took cramp, so that I could rarely make above 
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THE HEROES OF THE “NOCTES.” 


four or six lines at a sitting. Whether my 
manner of writing it out was new, I know not, 
but it was not without singularity. Having 
very little spare time from my flock, which was 
unruly enough, I folded and stitched a few 
sheets of paper, which I carried in my pocket. 
I had no inkhorn ; but in place of it I borrowed 
a small phial, which I fixed in a hole in the 
breast of my waistcoat; and having a cork 
fastened by a piece of twine, it answered the 
purpose fully as well. Thus equipped, when- 
ever a leisure minute or two offered, I sat down 
and wrote out my thoughts as I found them. 


And these scrambling habits of offhand 
composition stuck by him to the last. In 
his poems especially, he trusted almost 
everything to a retentive memory, which 
he had exercised when paper and leisure 
were scarce. He says: “Let the piece 
be of what length it will, I compose and 
correct it wholly in my mind or on a slate, 
ere ever I put pen to paper; and then | 
write it down as fast as the ABC;” 
though as “Kilmeny” or “ Queen 
Hynde” could hardly have been con- 
densed on a slate, we presume that he 
threw off his longer works in sections. 
But it is certain that, unfortunately for 
his fame as a poet, and still more injuri- 
ously for his credit as a novelist, he never 
could be persuaded to revise his work, 
and would scarcely condescend to correct 
it. ‘* When once it is written, it remains 
in that state; it being, as you very well 
know, with the utmost difficulty that I can 
be brought to alter one syllable, which, I 
think, is partly owing to the above prac- 
tice.’ So the Shepherd’s works, with 
their faults and their beauties, were essen- 
tially the crude and capricious inspira- 
tions of spontaneous genius, as his pub- 
lishers sometimes found to their cost, and 
his numerous admirers to their disappoint- 
ment. 

But when it had dawned upon him that 
nature had meant him for a poet, overween- 
ing self-confidence rapidly grew upon him. 
The vanity and self-satisfaction he never 
cared to conceal, no doubt contributed 
largely to his success ; for among the Shep- 
herd’s many admirers, few were so enthusi- 
astic as himself. The circumstances con- 
sidered, the first day-drearas of his possi- 
ble destiny are as strange an instance of 
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audacious ambition as we remember ; and 
even after the wonders he achieved, they 
seem less sublime than ridiculous. The 
year 1797 was an epoch to the illiterate 
herd, who had only a few months before 
begun to throw off rhymes for the rus- 
tics. “One day during that summer, a 
half-daft man named John Scott came to 
me on the hill, and to amuse me repeated 
‘Tam O’Shanter.’ I was delighted. I 
was far more than delighted; I was rav- 
ished. I cannot describe my feelings; 
but in short, before Jock Scott left me, I 
could repeat the poem from beginning to 
end, and it has been my favorite poem 
ever since. He told me that it was made 
by one Robert Burns, the sweetest poet 
that ever was born; but that he was now 
dead, and that his place would never be 
supplied.” Hogg was by no means sure 
of that. “What is to hinder me from 
succeeding Burns?” he asked himself. 
The arguments by which he encouraged 
himself were peculiar and characteristic. 
He was born on the same day as the im- 
mortal lyrist, — though that, as we have 
seen, was questionable. As a shepherd 
he had more time upon his hands than 
any possible ploughman, and his memory 
was richly stored with songs composed by 
other people. Equally characteristic was 
it, that in place of making any mystery of 
his high-flown hopes, he babbled them out 
to all and sundry. Maliciously enough, 
one of his friends betrayed him, “as a 
bitter jest,” for the amusement of a sup- 
per-party. Whereupon his stanch pat- 
ron, Mr. Grieve, with a kindly sagacity 
which did him honor, came good-naturedly 
to the rescue. He let the mortified shep- 
herd down gently with a happy piece of 
prophetic flattery: “After what he has 
done, there is no man can say what he 
may do.” 

The first poem which Hogg published 
was as good as anything of the kind he 
ever wrote. In “ Donald M‘Donald,” 
which went off merrily to the lively old 
lilt of “* Woo’d an’ married an’ a’,” there 
was a martial clang, and a soft echo of 
pathos as well, which alternately excited 
the spirits and subdued them. ‘Thor. 
oughly national, stirringly patriotic, with 
its fiery appeals by epithets to the muster- 
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roll of the clans, it hit happily the temper 
of the times, when the war fever was at 
its height and the Corsican was threaten- 
ing invasion. In its fire, in its rough yet 
not ungraceful abruptness, even in such 
faults as the occasional trivialities of ex- 
pression, the writer reminds us of the best 
of the old Border ballad-makers. Take 
this stanza by way of example, in which, 
if the first couplet rings somewhat ridic- 
ulously, the second, when sung with power 
and feeling, almost changes the passing 
smile into tears : — 


Wi’ rocks o’ the Nevis an’ Garry, 
We'd rattle him off frae our shore ; 
Or lull him asleep in a cairny, 
An’ sing him — Lochaber no more. 


The astonishing success of Donald 
M‘Donald” was a case of sic vos non 
vobis, sO far as the anonymous author 
was concerned. He neither got solid 
reward nor even empty fame by it. Its 
popularity, as he assures us, was un- 
bounded, yet no one asked the name of 
the writer. While, to make’ matters 
worse, a man of less jealous disposition 
might well have been irritated at the 
honors and profit carried off by others 
who merely sang his war-song with spirit. 
He relates with natural indignation how 
Lord Moira, at a banquet in Edinburgh 
thanked a certain Mr. Oliver for his ren- 
dering of a song which must be of public 
benefit at such a national crisis, — pro- 
ceeding to back up his thanks with an 
offer to the singer of all his lordship’s 
interest in Scotland. Indeed the credit 
of the lay, which seemed to be going beg- 
ging, did Hogg harm rather than other- 
wise; for it induced him to come before 
the public prematurely in his proper per- 
son, with a random collection of specimen 
pieces which he would afterwards have 
gladly suppressed. The circumstances of 
the publication are perhaps as singular as 
anything else among the literary curiosi- 
ties of his life. Here we have a rough 
shepherd who has driven a flock of sheep 
from Selkirkshire to the Edinburgh mar- 
ket. Having penned his charge, he has 
nothing to do for a couple of days. Hap- 
pily he never cared much for drinking, 
except under the irresistible seductions of 
good-fellowship; and he stands hesitating 
as to howto kill the time. Whereupon 
it occurs to him that he might turn it to 
profit by writing out some of his poems 
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which he had most reason to think favor- 
ably, — and leaves them with a friend to 
have them published. He never dreams 
of bargaining for a price, or asks whether 
there is a chance of their selling. A 
thousand copies are thrown off; and some 
of the copies are sent to him in the coun- 
try. No man would have been more de- 
lighted to admire himself in type; but 
never perhaps was a novice more dis- 
gusted with a literary début, or with better 
reason. For on comparing the little vol- 
ume with his original scraps of manu- 
script, he saw that the inevitable emenda- 
tions and alterations were all for the 
worse; that stanzas had been dropped 
out of their places; and finally, that the 
unrevised pages were over-crowded with 
ludicrous blunders. 

Except costing him much mortification, 
and,some money he could ill afford, that 
first publication did nothing for him one 
way or another. It was never read till 
many years later, when the author having 
become famous, it was maliciously re- 
printed. But the story is highly typical 
of the manner in which too many of his 
works were brought before a critical pub- 
lic. They were thrown off in hasty bursts 
of inspiration, or hurriedly scribbled 
against time under pressure of stern ne- 
cessity. We have no intention of follow- 
ing out Hogg’s literary history in detail, 
though an unusual amount of references 
to biographical incidents is essential to 
any illustration of his genius. But as the 
* Queen’s Wake” is undoubtedly his mas- 
terpiece, his own account of its origin 
and publication is worth noting. So far 
as it can be said to have any comprehen- 
sive design, the design was merely to 
turn literary waste to profit. The Shep- 
herd’s fast friend, Mr. Grieve, had been 
greatly pleased with some poems which 
had appeared in the Spy, and “nothing 
would serve him but that I should take 
the field once more as a poet, and try my 
fate with others. I promised; and hav- 
ing some ballads or metrical tales by me 
which I did not like to lose, I planned 
the ‘ Queen’s Wake,’ in order that I might 
take these all in, and had it ready ¢” a few 
months after it was first proposed.” His 
interview with Constable, as he relates it 
with the frankest naiveté, might be a 
Scotticized scene from one of Moliére’s 


;comedies. Knowing the circumstances 


in which sundry fugitive pieces had been 


for the printer. No sooner said than: hurriedly linked together, it might have 
done; but he has to trust entirely to his ; been supposed that the author must have 


memory. So he scratches down the} 


poems he remembers best, — not those of 


felt a certain diffidence in offering his 
wares to the autocrat of the northern 
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book-trade. Not a bit of it! “I next 
went to my friend Mr. Constable, and 
told him my plan of publication (!); but 
he received me coldly, and told me to call 
again. I did so—when he said he would 
do nothing until he had seen the manu- 
script. I refused to give it, saying, 
‘What skill have you about the merits of 
a book?’ ‘It may be so, Hogg,’ said he, 
‘but I know how to sell a book as well as 
any man, which should be some concern 
of yours; and I know how to buy one 
too.’” The Shepherd’s behavior, when 
it was a question of being launched on 
the world of literature under favorable 
auspices, speaks volumes for those defects 
in his character which were continually 
betraying him into follies. He had as 
little worldly wisdom or self-control as 
worldly knowledge, and never practised 
the simplest rudiments of diplomacy. He 
was governed by his impulses in every-day 
life, as he followed the caprices of his 
fancy in the composition of his poetry. 
Warm-hearted and simple-minded, he won 
powerful friends; and when they chanced 
to cross his will, he would cast them off 
regardless of consequences. It speaks 
volumes for his winning qualities and his 
sterling worth, that the illustrious men he 
grossly insulted were always so willing to 
forgive him. The occasion of his memor- 
able quarrel with Scott was a case in 
point. It had struck the Shepherd that a 
collection of poems by all the living au- 
thors of any celebrity in Britain must 
“make his fortune.” The idea might 
well have occurred to anybody, though 
few would have the face to act upon it. 
Hogg sent.out his applications right and 
left; and strange to say, almost all were 
successful. He actually received various 
poems, with many promises of others. 
“Mr. Walter Scott,” however, refused, 
which Hogg “ took exceedingly ill;” but 
he nevertheless persisted in the modest 
request, urging, with superb poetical 
license, that “I had done as much for 
him, and would do ten times more if he 
required it.” But Scott stood firm; and 
Hogg, forgetting that the “great magi- 
cian ” of the “ Chaldee Manuscript” had 
been his stanch patron since the day 
when they made acquaintance among the 
Border hills, sent him a grossly abusive 
letter. Their intercourse was naturally 
suspended, till the Shepherd’s heart was 
touched by Scott’s forgiving kindness 
when he lay stretched on a sick-bed. 
Recognizing the other’s magnanimity, all 
his sullenness melted; his penitence was 
as deep as his passion had been unrea- 
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sonable; he confessed his fault with effu- 
sive self-humiliation, and thenceforth put 
a more generous construction on motives 
he should have understood and respected 
from the first. 

In fact, an odder compound of genius, 
simplicity, conceit, and candid egotism, 
never lived, than the peasant who became 
the associate, and frequently the butt, of 
all the men of talent who knew him. As 
unreserved as James Boswell, to know the 
Shepherd to the core, we have only, as he 
might have said, ‘** to hearken to himself.” 
“I like to write about myself; in fact, 
there are few things I like better,” is the 
opening sentence of his inimitable piece 
of autobiography. And we come upon 
the following passage in the first of his 
letters, which he quotes: “I must again 
apprise you, that whenever I have occa- 
sion to speak of myself and my perform- 
ances, | find it impossible to divest my- 
self of an inherent vanity.” We have 
seen how he carried himself with Con- 
stable when declining even to submit the 
manuscript of “ Kilmeny” for approval ; 
and when Mrs. Izett of Kinnaird sug- 
gested to him the theme of his ‘“ Mador,” 
he observed complacently, “ Well, though 
I consider myself exquisite at de- 
scriptions of nature*and mountain scen- 
ery in particular, yet I am afraid that a 
poem wholly descriptive will prove dull 
and heavy.” A literary friend, on whose 
judgment he relied, gave him some highly 
injudicious advice as to the publication of 
the “Pilgrims of the Sun.” “This ad- 
vice... I am convinced was wrong; but 
I had faith in every one that commended 
any of my works, and laughed at those 
who did otherwise, thinking and asserting 
that they had not sufficient discernment.” 
He had undoubtedly reason to be offend- 
ed with Wordsworth for the sneer at his 
remark on “the meeting of the poets” 
under the rainbow-arch thrown over Win- 
dermere. But sublimer examples of his 
self-appreciation are to be found scat- 
tered over his articles assim; and one 
of them we chance to call to mind is 
in the “Anecdotes of the Shepherd’s 
Dog,” contributed to “ Maga” of March, 
1818. A sheep-farmer had questioned 
his ability to drive a stray sheep in the 
darkness through the flocks scattered 
over the hills. ‘I said I would try to do 
it”’? “Then let me tell you,” said he, 
“that you may as well try to travel to 
yon sun.” “The man did not know,” is 
Hogg’s comment, “that I was destined 
to do both the one and the other.” And 
for a practical illustration of his opinion 
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of the most halting of his performances, 
we may turn to his explanations of the 
failure of his “ Brownie of Bodsbeck,” — 
a failure which was unmistakable even to 
his fatherly partiality. He relates how 
Scott had got the start of him with “ Old 
Mortality ” owing to an unfortunate com- 
bination of circumstances; how the au- 
thor of “Waverley” had preoccupied 
much of the ground, and especially an- 
ticipated him in taking Balfour of Bur- 
leigh fora hero. He confesses that his 
story had suffered from the consequent 
hacking about and remodelling. But he 
consoles himself for running a bad sec- 
ond to Walter Scott with the reflection, 
“ A better instance could not be given of 
the good luck attached to one person, and 
the bad luck which attended the efforts 
of another.” And Scott, by the way, sup- 
plies another example in one of his let- 
ters, when, so far as we remember, the 
greater and the lesser Border bards had 
met at a London dinner-party. ‘The 
honest grunter opines with a delightful 
naivelé that AZiur’s verses are far ower 
sweet — answered by Thompson that 
Moore’s ear or notes, I forget which, were 
finely strung.” ‘“ They are far ower finely 
strung,” replied he of the forest, “ for 
mine are just right.” Hogg was a mer- 
ciless critic, too, of the efforts of others 
when they had trenched upon his own 
favorite fields. “On the appearance of 
the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ ” 
he writes, “I was much dissatisfied with 
the imitations of the ancient ballads con- 
tained in it, ” though these imitations, 
be it remembered, embraced the most 
brilliant of the lays by Scott and Leyden; 
so “I immediately set about imitating the 
ancient ballads myself.” 

Such was the man who came, like 
Burns, to Edinburgh to be lionized in its 
literary society, and who sat to Wilson 
for the hero of the “ Noctes,” which are 
adorned by many of his most sparkling 
gems of song. He was bound to Black- 
wood in the first place, by the handsome 
way in which that gentleman behaved to 
him when the Shepherd was liquidating 
his affairs in one of his periodical insol- 
vencies. The story of the beginning of 
his friendship with Wilson is better 
known. He wrote a note to the author 
of the “Isle of Palms,” expressing an 
earnest desire for his acquaintance, and 
inviting him to “ pot-luck” at his lodgings 
in Gabriel’s Road. The invitation was 
accepted as heartily as it was given; and 
that “ meeting of the poets ” was so mutu- 
ally satisfactory, that the acquaintance 
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ripened into life-long intimacy. In our 
first article we adverted to the Shepherd’s 
share in originating the idea of the maga- 
zine. When “ Maga” had changed her 
crew, and was fairly floated, the Shepherd 
was thrown into social as well as literary 
relations with the inner coterie of con- 
tributors. Gillies, in the ‘* Reminiscences 
of a Literary Veteran,” as well as Hogg 
himself, gives us glimpses at his life in 
Edinburgh in those halcyon days, when 
he was fed, éted, and flattered, and had 
to pay for little but a bedroom. The 
genius who had for the nonce exchanged 
homespun for broadcloth, with his fine 
fancies and his flashes of natural elo- 
quence, with his audacious ignorance of 
the world and his seductive gullability, 
was a godsend to wits like Wilson and 
Lockhart. They loved the man and liked 
his company — Lockhart in special, — 
laughing at him and with him. Looking 
back upon these happy days, and speak- 
ing feelingly of his ‘warm and disinter- 
ested friendship,” which is confirmed by 
many private letters in our possession, 
Hogg describes Lockhart as “a mischiev- 
ous Oxford puppy, for whom I was terri- 
fied.” Mystifying the Shepherd in all 
manner of ways was a standing joke with 
him; and especially did he delight in con- 
fusing the countryman as to the contribu- 
tors to the magazine and the authorship 
of the articles. “I never parted company 
with him that my judgment was not en- 
tirely jumbled with regard to characters, 
books, and literary articles of every de- 
scription.” All that, however, merely 
shows the grotesque side of their converse. 
The fanciful Shepherd of the “ Noctes,” 
who occasionally sinks into the buffoon, 
more often holds the society spellbound 
by his eloquence; and the Wilsons and 
Lockharts would never have welcomed 
Hogg to their intimacy had they not ad- 
mired even more than they liked him. 
For a presentation of him at one of the 
proudest moments of his life — for a seri- 
ous picture of him exactly as he seemed, 
uncouth of aspect but radiant in soul — 
we must go again to Lockhart in “ Peter’s 
Letters.” Dr. Morris is assisting at the 
memorial banquet to Burns, from which 
we have already borrowed the doctor’s 
sketch of Wilson. Wilson had risen to 
propose Hogg’s health : — 


The effect which Mr. Wilson’s speech pro- 
duced on Hogg himself, was to my mind by 
far the most delightful thing that happened 
during the whole of the night. The Shepherd 
was one of the stewards, and in every point of 
view he must have expected some particular 
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notice to be taken of his name: but cither he 
had not been prepared for being spoken of at 
so.early an hour, or was entirely thrown off his 
balance by the.extraordinary flood of eloquence 
which Mr. Wilson poured out to do honor to 
his genius; for nothing could be more visibly 
unaffected than the air of utter, blank amaze- 
ment with which he rose to return his thanks. 
He rose, by the way, long before the time 
came. He had listened to Mr. Wilson for 
some minutes, without comprehending the drift 
of his discourse ; but when once he fairly dis- 
covered that he himself was the theme, he 
started to his.feet, and with a face flushed all 
over deeper than scarlet, and eyes brimful of 
tears, devoured the words of the speaker, 


Like hungry Jew in wilderness, 
Rejoicing o’er his manna. 


His voice, when he essayed to address the 
company, seemed at first entirely to fail him; 
but he found means to make us hear a very 
few words, which told better than any speech 
could have done. “I’ve aye been vera proud, 
gentlemen,” said he, “to be a Scots poet, and 
I was never sae proud o’t as I am just noo.” 
I believe there was no one there who did not 
sympathize heartily with this honest pride. 
For my part, I began to be quite in love with 
the Ettrick Shepherd. 

It would have tended very much to disturb 
my notions of propriety had I found Hogg 
drinking Hock. It would have been a sin 
against Acefing with such a face as he has, 
Although for some time past he has spent a 
considerable portion of every year in excellent, 
even in refined society, the external appearance 
of the man-can have undergone but very little 
change since he was a “ herd on Yarrow.” His 
hands and face are still as brown as if he lived 
entirely sub dio. His very hair has a coarse 
stringiness about it, which proves beyond dis- 
pute its utter ignorance of all the arts of the 
friseur ; and hangs in playful whips and cords 
about his ears, in a style of the most perfect 
innocence imaginable. His mouth, which when 
he smiles nearly cuts the totality of his face in 
twain, is an object that would make the Chev- 
alier Ruspini die with indignation; for his 
teeth have been allowed to grow where they 
listed and as they listed, presenting more re- 
semblance in arrangement (and color too) to a 
body of crouching sharpshooters, than to any 
more regular species of array. The effect of a 
forehead towering with a true poetic grandeur 
above such features as those, and of an eye 
that illuminates their surface with the genuine 
lightnings of genius, — 

An eye, that under brows 

Shaggy and deep, has meanings which are brought 

From years of youth, 
these are things which I cannot so easily 
transfer to my paper. Upon the whole, his 
exterior reminded me very much of some of 
Wordsworth’s descriptions of his Pedlar : — 

Plain his garb, 
Such as might suit a rustic sire prepared 
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For Sabbath duties; yet he is a man 

hom no one could have passed without remark. 
Active and nervous is his gait. His limbs 
And his whole figure breathe intelligence. 


In estimating Hogg’s works, it is but 
fair to remember that they were written 
only too often under a load of cares ; that 
he was following fant bien que mal his 
occupation of a sheep-farmer, with insuf- 
ficient capital, and bills falling due; and 
that he was not merely wasting time as a 
welcome guest in many quarters, but that 
in his lodges in the wilderness at Altrive 
or Mount Benger, he was exercising a 
hospitality he could ill afford. In Edin- 
burgh he could hardly call his time his 
own; and the atmosphere of the garrets, 
which were his only places of seclusion, 
was scarcely favorable to sustained lit- 
erary labor. While in the country, tour- 
ists on the Borders made his home in 
Ettrickdale an object of pilgrimage, and 
Hogg was not the man to shut his 
doors in their faces. They brought him 
incense that gratified his vanity, and in 
return he spread his table with hotch- 
potch and salmon, mutton and muir-fowl — 
vide his bills of fair as given in the ** Noc- 
tes” — and indulged in “cracks” far 
into the small hours, with spirits congen- 
ial and uncongenial, over steaming tum- 
blers of toddy. Bed and breakfast were 
offered in due course; and the Shepherd, 
who could not deny his hospitality even 
to the Cockneys he ridiculed in the Blue 
Parlor, was all the poorer in leisure, in 
health, and in money. Then he was com- 
pounding periodically with creditors who 
harassed him; or raising money for im- 
mediate wants, either by turning out a 
tale of pages for the booksellers, or by 
kite-flying. He had no capacity for busi- 
ness of any kind, and suffered by having 
two sets of irons in the fire. His atten- 
tion was distracted between his sheep 
and his literary works, though it was the 
sheep who were generally driven to the 
wall. And he was unfortunate as well as 
careless ; from the days when, at the out- 
set of his literary career, two publishers 
broke successively in his debt, to the 
later speculations in which he threw away 
the solid profits of his magna opera. 
Taking all these circumstances into ac- 
count, the work he accomplished is the 
more wonderful; and he could never pos- 
sibly have achieved the half of what he 
did, had it not been for his happy and zz- 
souciant nature. Next to that nature he 
was indebted to the generosity of his 
landlords of the house of Buccleuch, who, 
giving him his farm either rent-free or on 
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moderate terms, never pressed him for 
inconvenient payment on settling days. 
So, to judge the Shepherd’s writings 
fairly, we must carry these biographical 
facts in our memory, and then we shall 
find ourselves regarding him with ever- 
growing admiration. With ever-growing 
admiration in adouble sense, because the 
progress of his self-education was steady 
and rapid. Eager for knowledge of con- 
genial kinds, and quickly and very tena- 
ciously receptive, although scarcely a 
student and never a bookworm, he must 
have skimmed various works in his mid- 
dle age; and above all, he profited by 
familiar intercourse with companions of 
genius and the highest culture. When 
he began contributing to the magazine, 
his prose style may be said to have been 
formed; but it is always fresh, racy and 
original. Weshould be ungrateful indeed. 
did we not direct attention to the merits 
of those articles; for undoubtedly they 
did much to assure our early popularity. 
So conscious of that were Blackwood 
and Wilson, that subsequently, after one 
of Hogg’s causeless quarrels with them, 
they arranged that a certain number of 
articles should be annually paid for, 
whether published or not. They merely 
stipulated that they should have a voice 
in the selection of subjects, though “he 
might be allowed a wide latitude.” The 
fact being, that while he not unnaturally 
failed with his Sfy, in which he wrote 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, he 
scarcely ever failed to succeed when his 
foot was on the Border pasture-land. In 
his sketches of shepherd life and Border 
manners, characters, and superstitions ; 
in reminiscences of his early years; in 
notes of wild field-sports; in recalling 
traits of the sagacity of sheep-dogs, etc., 
he is inimitable. When writing on such 
topics, the effect is only heightened by 
quaint turns of common though not vul- 
gar speech, by characteristic comments, 
and by homely idioms. He paints the 
scenery, not as the summer tourist, but 
as one who had been bred to keep the 
hill in all weathers, and who, like the 
Great Shepherd, “had risked his life for 
the sheep,” in the stifling drifts of blind- 
ing snowstorms. He paints the hill-folk 
as one of themselves, showing them up 
from within rather than from without. 
He who has been called the poet-laureate 
of the “ Court of Faery.” is not ashamed 
to own the sensible influences of supersti- 
tion, which made him imagine the neigh- 
borhood of the beings of an invisible 
world, who might nevertheless be made 
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visible in the mirk of the gloaming in 
these eerie solitudes. Yet there is noth- 
ing morbid or mystical in his dreams. 
On the contrary, each sentence of every 
article gives the conviction of vigorous 
life —of the cheery and sunny soul that 
animates the stalwart body. They may 
be unsigned or undated from Altrive or 
Mount Benger, but there is no mistaking 
the Shepherd’s masculine hand, whatever 
may be the matter of the articles. 

His first contribution appears in our 
opening number, —the first of a short 
series on the “Tales and Anecdotes of 
the Pastoral Life.” We may imagine 
that the editor had begged him to “ feel 
his feet” for the first time on his own 
fainiliar ground. And the Shepherd, un- 
troubled by literary nerves, had plunged 
straightforward in his usual slap-dash 
manner — without standing hesitating on 
the brink of what he might have felt to be 
a momentous venture, or losing himself, 
after the manner of timid novices, in an 
involved preface of stilted phrases. “ Last 
autumn, while I was staying a few weeks 
with my friend Mr. Grumple, minister of 
the extensive and celebrated parish of 
Woolenhorn, an incident occurred which 
hath afforded me a great deal of amuse- 
ment; and as I think it may divert some 
of your readers, I shall, without further 
preface, begin the relation.” He had not 
to go far to find his leading characters in 
what was a comedy of rural manners 
founded upon facts. Any minister of 
those parts might have sat for the morose 
Mr. Grumple, though there are sly touches 
in the description which some individual 
might undoubtedly have appreciated. But 
Peter Plash, who comes to ask the minis- 
ter to marry him, and bids the minister’s 
friend to the frolics at the wedding, is a 
Border shepherd in flesh and blood. And 
Hogg, with much of the intuitive art of 
the romance-writer, which he generally 
shows in the details if not in the plots of 
his fictions, arrests his readers with a 
strong sensation at once, in place of let- 
ting the interest drag through a languid 
prelude before landing them among the 
humors of Mr. Plash’s nuptials. Mr. 
Plash has brought a lordly salmon by way 
of gift-offering to the priest; so it is only 
natural that he should diverge into the 
story of a night’s “leistering.” “Oh, 
man, I wish ye had been there! I'll lay 
a plack ye wad hae said ye never saw sic 
sport sin’ ever ye war born.” We dare 
say the minister never did, though Hogg 
must, many and manyatime. The fun is 
broader and the episode almost as pic- 
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turesque as the similar scene with Dandie 
Dinmont near Charlie’s Hope. No less 
animated, and far more original, are the 
time honored rites and ceremonies, the 
rough Border racing, the rude horse-play, 
the feasting, the drinking, and the rural 
flirtations, at this Border wedding, as de- 
scribed in the articles that follow. Then 
Hogg, as we have said, is great upon 
sheep-dogs ; and some of his stories are 
so curious and interesting, that we have 
some idea of reprinting them. Very ap- 
propriately, in the statue erected to him 
near St. Mary’s Loch he is represented 
with one of those faithful companions 
crouching fondly at his feet. The love of 
the Shepherd for some of these friends of 
his solitude, has not a touch of the cyni- 
cism expressed in Byron’s famous epitaph 
on the monument to “ Boatswain” in the 
grounds at Newstead. The Shepherd’s 
gratitude and affection to the humble fol- 
lowers whose devotion and obedience 
were as wonderful as their intelligence, — 
that seemed, as their wistful looks met 
his, to have souls that were craving for 
the faculty of expression, — have inspired 
some of Wilson’s finest passages in the 
“Noctes.” So the Shepherd’s grateful 
reminiscences are often strikingly pathet- 
ic. We must advert to one of them, not 
only for that reason, but because it shows 
the condition of Hogg as a peasant ** con- 
stantly on poortith’s brink,” and some- 
thing more. He had bought a ragged, 
half-starved young collie ; and though he 
had paid a guinea he could ill afford, he 
never invested money to better purpose. 
Sirrah was somewhat cross-grained in the 
temper, even towards his master, but his 
services proved invaluable as his loyalty 
was boundless. But Sirrah grew old, and 
his master had to replace him with a 
younger animal; while he could hardly 
command the means to pay the tax for 
both. Very reluctantly he parted with 
Sirrah to a neighboring sheep farmer. 
The old dog refused to work in his new 
quarters ; but time after time he would 
come back to Hogg’s sheiling, in the hope 
that he might be reinstated in his old 
duties. When it became clear to his sa- 
gacity that he had been shelved for good, 
he ceased to pay these disheartening 
visits. Yet day after day he would find 
his way to a spot on the hills whence he 
could see his former master driving out 
the sheep to their pastures, though he 
never approached near enough to provoke 
a repulse. We can hardly conceive a 
more aftecting incident, and it is very 
touchingly told. No wonder that Hogg 
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takes care to set himself right with his 
readers by explaining that, ‘although he 
could not afford the double tax, he never- 
theless declined to accept the price which 
had been agreed upon for his faithful dog. 

The most important of his prose works 
which appeared in the magazine was 
“ The Shepherd’s Calendar;” and it was 
prefaced by the dedication to Lady Anne 
Scott, whieh is perhaps the most gracetul 
of his poetical effusions. The title of 
“Shepherd’s Calendar” is deceptive, in- 
asmuch as the work was made up in great 
measure of detached tales, which are 
loosely knit together by the most slender 
links, and some of which have nothing 
to do with the shepherd’s occupation. 
Many abound in quaint drollery —the 
“Laird of Wineholm,” for example —in 
which the “ghost” of the laird, who is 
supposed to have been snugly deposited 
in the family vault, comes back to haunt 
his perturbed dependants; or ** Window 
Watt’s Courtship,” where a rustic lover 
jockeys the false confidant who would 
have tricked him out of the affections of 
his 7azamorata. Others again, like the 
“ Witches of Traquair,” are founded upon 
superstitious traditions and wild folk-lore. 
Most of them bear more or less the stamp 
of a fantastic originality. But without 
any doubt, the most powerful chapters 
are those that embody his pastoral expe- 
riences. Ina thrilling narrative of facts, 
told in simply impressive language, al- 
though the impression may be colored 
and heightened by his instinctive literary 
genius, we know nothing in his writings 
to equal his “ Notes upon Memorabie 
Storms.” Consequently we cannot resist 
making some extracts, though it must be 
remembered that the passages suffer ma- 
terially by being read apart from the con- 
text. In the first, tradition has gone 
abroad as to dates, although it can hardly 
have greatly exaggerated the circum- 
stances, otherwise they would have been 
forgotten or F confounded in more recent 
calamities : 


“‘Mar’s year,” and “that year the Hieland- 
ers rade,” are but secondary mementoes to the 
year nine and the year forty: these stand in 
bloody capitals in the annals of the pastoral 
life, as well as many more that shall hereafter 
be mentioned. The most dismal of all those 
on record is the thirteen drifty days. This ex- 
traordinary storm, as near as [ have been able 
to trace, must have occurred in the year 1620. 

- It is said that for thirteen days and nights 
the snowdrift never once abated. The ground 
was covered with frozen snow when it com- 
menced, and during all that time the sheep 
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never broke their fast. The cold was intense 
to a degree never before remembered... . 
About the ninth and tenth days the shepherds 
began to build up huge semicircular walls of 
their dead, in order to afford some shelter to 
the remainder of the living ; but they availed 
little, for about the same time they were fre- 
quently seen tearing at one another’s wool with 
their teeth. When the storm abated on the 
fourteenth day from its commencement, there 
was on many a high-lying farm not a living 
sheep to be seen, Large misshapen walls of 
dead, surrounding a small prostrate flock, like- 
wise all dead, and frozen stiff in their lairs, 
were all that remained to cheer the forlorn 
shepherd and his master... . And the final 
consequence was, thattabout nine-tenths of all 
the sheep in the south of Scotland were de- 
stroyed, 


Untaught or self-taught as he was, there 
is a nervous simplicity in Hogg’s style 
when he describes events which he thor- 
oughly understands, and which come 
strongly home to his feelings and sym- 
pathies, that leaves nothing to be desired. 
He seizes instinctively on the most dra- 
matic features of the incidents, and throws 
some halo of romance over the whole of 
the expressions or allusions that come 
naturally to him. Thus he evokes ina 
lurid grandeur of gloom this catastrophe 
that may have occurred in James VI.’s 
days, when the Border reivers were 
being hung to their own “covin trees” 
by rough-and-ready Jedburgh justice. 
Narratives of the kind came in with 
their spirit and their freshness as agree- 
able interludes to the political and literary 
articles of Wilson and Lockhart. And if 
he could reproduce traditions with such 
vivid realism, he naturally becomes still 
more impressive and effective when he 
relates his personal adventures and _hair- 
breadth escapes in circumstances that 
were very similar to those which we have 

uoted above. For the disastrous storms 
that will live in the memories of unborn 
generations, still burst upon those pas- 
toral solitudes from time to time, and the 
youthful herd had experienced one‘of the 
worst of them on the 24th of January, 
1794. Nothing can be more vivid than 
his reminiscences of the portents that 
foreboded that fierce outbreak of the ele- 
ments; nothing more graphic than his 
sombre pictures of the grimmest aspects 
of the pastoral life. Incidents that left 
indelible impressions on his mind are re- 
corded with the touch of a master; there 
is a delicate undercurrent of unconscious 
poetry in the narrative: feeble man, bow- 
ing before the force of the storm-blasts, 
is appalled, when his benumbed faculties 
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can bestir themselves, by the sense of his 
absolute impotence; and the Shepherd’s 
deep-seated feelings of religion are quick- 
ened by his reliance on “the everlasting 
arms” that enfold him. So much of su- 
perstitious awe is blended with religious 
emotion, and the contrasts with the death 
which is brooding over the blinding snow- 
drifts without doors are brightened by 
glimpses at the interior of the lonely farm- 
steading, where the blazing peats cast 
their glow on the buxom maidens crowded 
round the ingle-neuk, who tend the “ sair 
forfoughten” shepherds like ministering 
angels. 

“The Shepherd’s Calendar,” like all 
Hogg’s prose writings, is an odd jumble 
of the good, bad, and indifferent. It is 
the most favorable specimen we could 
have selected for notice; and the others 
we may pass over lightly. Of the * Three 
Perils of Man— Wine, Women, and 
Witchcraft,” the idea was good and the 
execution deplorable. As he piteously 
remarks himself, “‘ What a medley I made 
of it!” Like the “ Three Perils of Wom- 
an,” which followed, it had been hurriedly 
planned on the spur of the moment to 
fend off pressing liabilities, and it is con- 
spicuous for talent uncorrected by taste; 
while there are evidences of bookmaking 
ineverychapter. There is far more char- 
acter in the “* Confessions of a Fanatic ;” 
yet the whole conception is wild to ex- 
travagance. In very different vein and 
style are the “ Lay Sermons,” a series of 
dicourses rather ethical than religious, 
which Wilson highly commends in the 
““Noctes.” They are plain and to the 
point if not profound, and many country 
folk must have found them profitable 
reading. The “ Altrive Tales,” illustrated 
by Cruikshank, promised well: they pro- 
fessed to have been collected among the 
Scottish peasantry and from foreign ad- 
ventures, and those that were intended to 
commence a series were circulated freely. 
But Hogg was again pursued on that oc- 
casion by his persistent ill-luck, and the 
“Altrive Tales ” were stopped by the insol- 
vency of their publisher. Of the “ Brownie 
of Bodsbeck ” we have already said some- 
thing. We may only add that Hogg never 
had a happier thought or missed a nobler 
opportunity. The sufferings, the hair- 
breadth escapes, and enthusiastic piety 
of the persecuted “ hill-folk,” recommend- 
ed themselves alike to the fervent reli- 
gious sympathies of the peasant and the 
fancy of the poet. His imagination might 
well have been warmed by the local tra- 
| ditions that had fondly consecrated the 
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memory of martyrs, and become house- 
hold tales by many a cottage hearth ; and 
the locality of the plot was in the wildest 
scenery anywhere between Cheviot Fell 
and the Lammermuirs. We delight to 
dip in the book in spite of its absurdities ; 
but the author, while aiming at the sub- 
lime, is always stumbling into the ridicu- 
lous. The incidents are wilder, more 
ghastly, and more grotesque than any- 
thing even in the “Confessions of a Fa- 
natic;” improbabilities'face us at every 
turn; and even the faith of the perse- 
cuted remnant, though treated in a 
solemn spirit, often provokes a smile, so 
strangely does it seem travestied by the 
context. What is most noteworthy, per- 
haps, is the peasant’s conception of Clav- 
erhouse, as contrasted with the picture in 
“Old Mortality ” given by the chivalrous 
Scott. The man whose sympathies are 
all with the proscribed, revenges himself 
for the cruelties of the “ bluidy Claver’se ” 
by landing the gallant though steel-heart- 
ed soldier in a situation contemptibly 
ludicrous ; and our notions of historical 
probabilities are shocked by seeing the 
future hero of Killiecrankie shaking in 
the grip of a stalwart Whig, like the 
muir-fowl quivering in the singles of a 
falcon. 

Hogg’s name is nearly associated with 
the “Chaldee Manuscript.” Of course 
he claimed credit for having written the 
skit, and undoubtedly he originated the 
idea. The rough draft came from his pen, 
and we cannot speak with certainty as to 
how it was subsequently manipulated. 
But there is every reason to believe that 
Wilson and Lockhart, probably assisted 
by Sir William Hamilton, went to work 
upon it, and so altered it that Hogy’s 
original offspring was changed out of all 
knowledge. We may imagine that in the 
first outburst of pious indignation on the 
part of the public, Hogg might have 
plausibly repudiated all responsibility for 
a production which had so shocked pro- 
priety, and which had been changed 
materially since leaving his hands; but 
that, when “the Chaldee” brought its 
authors more enviable notoriety, he again 
revived his claim. That at least is the 
only plausible theory to account for many 
jesting allusions in the “ Noctes,” which 
would otherwise be wholly unintelligible. 
The first chapter, with fragments of the 
second and third, and’ the conclusion of 
the last, may safely be assigned to the 
Shepherd; and that opinion is generally 
confirmed by a passage in the autobiog- 


raphy. 
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It might seem at first sight that there 
can be but slight connection between the 
“ Chaldee Manuscript” and Hogg’s po- 
etry. In reality the success of the one in- 
dicates the characteristics or the short- 
comings of the other. Hogg was a mar- 
vellously facile imitator, but his best 
poems, want individuality. First, as we 
have seen, he was fired with the ambition 
of succeeding to Burns: hence the earlier 
songs and lyrics that originally brought 
him into notice. Next and chiefly, as 
was very natural, he owned the influence 
of the “great magician who dwelt in the 
old fastness, hard by the river Jordan;” 
and seeking to fed Scott in popularity, 
he imitated the romances of the author 
of the “Lay.” When the scheme to 
which we have alluded, of laying all the 
great living poets under contribution, had 
practically failed, the irrepressible Shep- 
herd by no means lost heart. He set to 
work, and did for himself what some of 
his brother bards had declined to do for 
him; and the reflection of their several 
styles in his “ Poetic Mirror” showed 
something more than a happy knack of 
parody. He seems to strike chords that 
resound in sympathy with their souls, and 
sometimes he appears almost to have 
penetrated the minds of thinkers, deeply 
philosophical as Coleridge or Words- 
worth. But such a gift of adaptability, 
as we have said, is fatal to individuality ; 
and so his poetry, though of a higher 
order than much of his prose, is for the 
most part less original. Many of his 
more pretentious works, like his novels 
and prose tales, were hurriedly composed 
and ill considered; and the facility of 
composition was even more injurious to 
them than the facility of imitation. There 
are highly poetical and most original fan- 
cies; there are striking and impressive 
episodes; there are melodious passages 
of rare sweetness; but a languo7 steals 
over us with the feeling of monotony ; and 
the pleasing expectations which had been 
awakened are apt to die away in listless- 
ness or disappointment. He has an ex- 
traordinary richness and fertility of fancy, 
which too commonly run into extrava- 
gance: not unfrequently he soars near 
the border-land of the very loftiest po- 
etry; but as often as not he hangs in his 
flight, or comes fluttering towards the 
earth again like a _ crippled eagle. 
“Kilmeny,” as Wilson observes in the 
“Noctes” to its author, may be “one 
poem that will not die.” But then “ Kil- 
meny ” is, after all, but a fragment from 
the “* Queen’s Wake,” which is weighted 
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with a mass of inferior workmanship. 
And it seems to us significant as to 
Hogg’s poetry, as making him out to be 
more commonplace than his admirers 
would willingly acknowledge, that by gen- 
eral consent some half-dozen of passages 
have been singled out as_ his master- 
pieces. To that general judgment we 
readily assent. We submit that in any 
wide range of poetry of the highest order, 
there must be much that recommends 
itself to the infinite variety of minds. 
According to the unanimous verdict of a 
generation or two, the gems of Hogg’s 
more elaborate poems are all to be found 
in the “Queen’s Wake.” They comprise 
some portions of “ Kilmeny,” which are 
of singular beauty; the wild western tale 
of “The Abbot M‘Kinnon;” and the 
more fantastically imaginative “ Witch of 
Fife,” which he parodied admirably in 
“The Gude Greye Katt.” Of course, 
many of his lyrics are exquisite — not a 
few of the stanzas come near to perfec- 
tion; and in these lyrics lay his strength. 
One of the best is an ode to the skylark; 
and then we have “ When the kye comes 
hame,” which has become a _ household 
song about every “farm-toun” in broad 
Scotland; and that metrical address to 
Lady Anne of Buccleuch, if indeed we 
may fairly classify it among the lyrics. 

It is “ Kilmeny ” that gives the Shep- 
herd his indisputable rank as the chosen 
laureate of the Court of Fairyland. Kil- 
meny comes back from her sojourn with 
the “good neighbours,” sadly though 
sweetly transformed, and set free alike 
from human sympathies as from human 
troubles. The opening is as enchanting 
as it is simple and suggestive : — 

Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen ; 

But it wasna to meet Duneira’s men, 

Nor the rosy monk of the Isle to see, — 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 
It was only to hear the yorlin sing, 

And pu’ the cress-flower round the spring, 
The scarlet hip and the hyndberrye, 

And the nut that hung frae the hazel tree. 


She goes forth exhilarated by that bright 
spring morning, full of life and human 
feeling; but what a change has come over 
the spirit of her dream when she returns, 
after the lapse of time, to her yearning 
kinsfolk ! 


When many a lang day had come and fled ; 

When grief grew calm, and hope was dead ; 

When mass for Kilmeny’s soul had been sung ; 

When the bedesman had prayed and the dead- 
bell rung, — 

Late, late in the gloamin’, when all was still — 

When the fringe was red on the westlin hill, 
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The wood was sere, the moon i’ the wane, 
The reek o’ the cot hung o’er the plain, y 
Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane ; 
When the ingle lowed wi’ an eiry leme, — 
Late, late in the gloamin’, Kilmeny came hame. 


Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 
But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face ; 
As still was her look, and as still was her e’e, 
As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea, 
Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 
For Kilmeny had been where the cock never 
crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never 
blew. 
° 7 . 7 . . . «¢ 
They lifted Kelmeny, they led her away, 
And she walked in the light of a sunless day. 
The sky was a dome of crystal bright, — 
The fountain of vision and fountain of light. 
The emerant fields were of dazzling glow, 
And the flowers of everlasting blow. 
Then deep in the stream her body they laid, 
That her youth and beauty never might fade: 
And they smiled on heaven when they saw her 


lie 
In the stream of life that wandered by. 


Every one who knows anything of the 
poems must be familiar with these pas- 
sages; and yet we can make no apology 
for quoting them. They are short; they 
are the sweetest and most spirited in their 
style that Hogg ever wrote; and conse- 
quently it is indispensable that they 
should be recalled in any attempt at esti- 
mating his genius. If we would show his 
versatility, and his wonderful command 
of the romantic ballad, we have but to 
turn back over a few pages in the 
“ Wake,” to the “ Witch of Fife,” with its 
grim drollery. There is concentrated 
vigor in every stanza, with a rich gro- 
tesqueness of wild metaphor and descrip- 
tive power; while in many of them we 
have the setting of some weird-like picture 
shadowed out in a couplet in all its de- 
tails. We take a verse or two by way of 
illustration : — 


Quhare haf ye been, ye ill womyne, 
These three lang nightis fra hame? 

Quhat garris the sweit drap fra yer brow, 
Like clotis of the saut-sea faem? 


But the spell may crack, and the brydel breck, 
Then sherpe yer werde will be ; 

Ye had better sleip in yer bed at hame, 
Wi’ yer deir little bairnis and me. 


The first leet night, quhan the new moon set, 
Quhan all was douffe and mirk, 

We saddled our naigis wi’ the moon-fern leif, 
And rode fra Kilmerrin Kirk, 
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Some horses were of the brume-cow framit, 
And some of the greine bay-tree ; 

But mine was made of ane hemloke schaw, 
And a stout stallion was he. 


We raide the tod doune on the hill, 
The martin on the law, 

And we hunted the hoolet out of brethe, 
And forcit him doune to fa’. 


And the bauld windis blew, and the fire- 
flauchtis flew, 
And the sea ran to the skie; 
And the thunder it growlit, and the sea-dogs 
howlit, 
As we gaed scourin’ bye. 


“ Mador of the Moor” was written to 
order, the banks of the Tay having been 
assigned as the theme. Originally meant 
to be kept within moderate compass, it 
ran into five cantos; and finally, when it 
was apparently slipping out of the author’s 
control, was summarily brought to a close 
with an abrupt dénouement. Interest in 
the story is impossible, owing to the ex- 
treme improbability of the incidents ; and 
the idea of the plot was borrowed from 
“ The Lady of the Lake,” and the High- 
land adventure of the wandering Knight of 
Snowdoun. On brief deliberation, Hogg 
chose the form of his verse so as best to 


harmonize with his stately word-painting ; 
and accordingly he selected the Spense- 


rian stanza. “It is the finest verse in the 
world,” he had said to himself. “It rolls 
off with such majesty and grandeur. What 
an effect it will have in the descriptions of 
mountains, cataracts, and storms!” And, 
not content with treading in the steps of 
Spenser, he decided that he could easily 
improve upon him. “1 had the vanity to 
believe that I was going to give the world 
a specimen of this stanza in its proper 
harmony.” And assuredly in ‘“ Mador,” 
as elsewhere, he shows his wonderful 
mastery of metre; nor can anything be 
more melodious than much of the rhythm. 
Unfortunately the poem is often open to 
the criticism that, if not absolutely sound 
without sense, it is mellifluous metre with 
a superficial meaning. 

But though we place “ Mador” and 
the “ Pilgrims of the Sun,” —in the last, 
by the way, we recognize promptings 
from Milton—as far inferior to “ Kil- 
meny,” both in finish and genius; yet 
perhaps they will appear Hogg’s most 
remarkable efforts, if we remember his 
extraction and upbringing. We are 
struck as much by the refinement of the 
sentiments as by the elevation of the style 
and the purity of the language; and cast- 
ing his peasant slough, the Shepherd 
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treads the stately Spenserian measure in 
ruffles and court dress as if he had been 
to the manner born. 

Of “Queen Hynde” we need say noth- 
ing, except that once more he invites 
comparison with Scott, reminding us of 
the incidents of “ The Lord of the Isles ;” 
and that again he would dispense with 
the interest that comes of realism, by car- 
rying his readers back to mythical times, 
and giving the rein to his fancy with most 
poetical license. And we bring our no- 
tice toa close with some samples of the 
songs and lyrics. We would quote the 
beautiful verses to Lady Anne Scott, — 


To her whose bounty oft hath shed 

Joy round the peasant’s lowly bed, 

When trouble pressed and friends were few, 
And God and angels only knew. 


But we cannot spare space to give them 
at length, and we should only injure them 
by mutilation. Far less generally known 
is the grand monody on the “ Dweller in 
heaven,” which, though it breathes the 
inspiration of ecstatic communings in 
mountain solitudes, seems mislaid, as it 
has been almost forgotten, in the mad 
medley of the “ Brownie of Bodsbeck :” 


Dweller in heaven high, Ruler below! 

Fain would I know Thee, yet tremble to know ! 

How can a mortal deem, how it may be, 

That being can ne’er be but present with 
Thee? 

Is it true that Thou sawest me e’er I saw the 
morn ? 

Is it true that Thou knewest me before I was 
born? 

That nature must live in the light of Thine 
eye ?— : 

This knowledge for me is too great and too 
high! 


That, fly I to noonday or fly I to night, 

To shroud me in darkness or bathe me in light, 

The light and the darkness to Thee are the 
same, 

And still in Thy presence of wonder I am? 

Should I with the dove to the desert repair, 

Or dwell with the eagle in clough of the air: 

In the desert afar, on the mountain’s wild 
brink, 

From the eye of Omnipotence still must I 
shrink? 


Or mount I, on wings of the morning, away 

To caves of the ocean, unseen by the day, 

And hide in the uttermost parts of the sea, 

Even there to be living and moving in Thee! 

Nay, scale I[ the clouds, in the heaven to dwell, 

Or make I my bed in the shadows of hell, 

Can science expound, or humanity frame, 

That still Thou art present, and all are the 
same? 
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Yes, present forever! Almighty! Alone! 

Great Spirit of Nature! Unbounded! Un- 
known! 

What mind can embody Thy presence divine? 

I know not my own being, how can I Thine? 

Then humbly and low in the dust let me bend, 

And adore what on earth I can ne’er compre- 
hend: 

The mountains may melt and the elements flee, 

Yet an universe still be rejoicing in Thee. 


The “Sacred Melodies” were obvi- 
ously suggested by Byron’s ; and Hogg is 
more succeesful in his own special do- 
main of what 7 be called natural my- 
thology. A singularly wild and touching 
ballad describes the wooing of one of 
those soulless fairy beauties by a mortal 
— doomed by an inexorable destiny to be 
withered in her embraces, but not to die 
unlamented : — 


Oh where were ye, my bonny lass, 
Wi’ look sae wild and cheery? 

There’s something in that witchin’ face 
That I lo’e wonder dearly. 

I live where the harebell never grew, 
Where the streamlet never ran, 

Where the winds of heaven never blew ; 
Now find me if you can, 

O mother, mother, make my bed, 
And make it soft and easy ; 

An’ with the cold dew bathe my head, 
For pains of anguish seize me. 

I’ve been where man should not have been, 
Oft in my lonely roaming ; 

And seen what man should not have seen, 
By greenwood in the gloaming. 

Lie still, my love, lie still and sleep, 
Long is thy night of sorrow ; 

Thy maiden of the mountain deep 
Shall meet thee on the morrow. 

The mermaid o’er thy grave shall weep, 
Without one breath of scorning. 

Lie still, my love, lie still and sleep, 
And fare thee well till morning ! 


We believe few people are aware that 
some of the sweetest and most popular of 
the Jacobite songs were really written by 
Hogg, and not by bards of the previous 
century. So we may as well remind our 
readers that it is he who should have the 
credit of those spirited ditties, ‘Cam’ ye 
by Athole” and “ Maclean’s Welcome.” 
Once he had cause to chuckle over such a 
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scathing review of his “ Jacobite Relics ” 
in the Edinburgh, by the reviewer, who 
was believed to be Jeffrey himself, prais- 
ing the original lilt of “ Donald M‘Gilla- 
vry,” which Hogg had slyly slipped in 
among the “ Relics.” In fact, we should 
say that some of his humorous songs 
were as good as anything of his author- 
ship, were it not for the moving charm of 
many of-his pathetic lays. The best of 
both appeared originally in the “ Noctes ;” 
and the former, of course, gain in point 
and character by being supposed to be 
sung in convivial moments over the sup- 
per-table at Ambrose’s; as, for example, 
“ The Village of Balmaquhapple,” “ Meg 
o’ Marley,” and “When Maggy gang’s 
away.” 

A verse or two from one simple but 
melting love-song, and we have done — in 
the hope that we may have given a not 
unfair idea of the kaleidoscope-like 
sparkle of the much-gifted Shepherd’s 
genius. We dare not borrow from 
“When the kye comes hame,” for it is 
too well known; so we fall back in an 
embarrassment of choice on one that hap- 
pens to be a special favorite of ours: — 


Oh weel befa’ the maiden gay, 
In cottage, bught, or pen, 

An’ weel befa’ the bonny May 
That wons in yonder glen ; 

Wha lo’es the modest truth sae weel, 

Wha’s aye sae kind, and aye sae leal, 

An’ pure as blooming asphodel, 
Amang sae mony men. 

Oh weel befa’ the bonny thing 
That wons in yonder glen! 

Oh, had it no been for the blush 
O’ maiden’s virgin-flame, 

Dear beauty never had been known, 
And never had a name ; 

But aye sin’ that dear thing o’ blame 

Was modelled by an angel’s frame, 

The power of beauty reigns supreme 
O’er a’ the sons o’ men; 

But deadliest far the sacred flame 
Burns in a lonely glen! 

There’s beauty in the violet’s vest — 
There’s hinney in the hw— 

There’s dew within the rose’s breast, 
The sweetest o’ them a’. 

The sun will rise an’ set again, 

An’ lace wi’ burning goud the main — 

The rainbow bend outow’r the plain, 
Sae lovely to the ken; 

But lovelier far my bonny thing 





misconception: he was consoled for the 


That wons in yonder glen! 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PHILIP EXEMPLIFIES A THEORY. 


MARGARET STANNIFORTH, as the per- 
spicacious reader will hardly require to be 
told, was not a strong-minded woman. 
Such claims to love and admiration as 
she possessed —and Hugh Kenyon was 
by no means alone in deeming her enti- 
tled to both — were assuredly not based 
upon any element of strength in her char- 
acter, but rather, perhaps, upon the evi- 
dences of that weakness which used in old- 
fashioned times to be considered a wom- 
an’s strength. She did not always know 
her own mind, and was painfully aware 
that she did not know it; without being 
what is called impulsive, she was yet 
much under the influence of impulses; 
and in all things she’ was prone to be 
guided less by her head than by her heart. 
Of the latter the best part had been given 
away to her lost husband, and had not 
been recalled. With rare fidelity and im- 
aginativeness she had kept constantly 
before her eyes the image of the man who 
had been so long dead, and it may truly 
be said that she never decided upon any 
course of action without first asking her- 
self what his wishes would have been with 
regard to it. That her interpretation of 
his supposed wishes should have been for 
the most part devoid of all probable accu- 
racy was but natural: she would have 
been a far more remarkable woman than 
she was, had it been otherwise. It is tol- 
erably certain, for instance, that Jack 
Stanniforth, who had had the common 
sense of his family, would not have ad- 
vised the adoption of our young friend 
Marescalchi, nor the frequent payment of 
that very expensive youth’s bills; nor, it 
may be assumed, would he have held his 
widow called upon to provide a home and 
a liberal income for his mother-in-law; 
but, happily for Margaret, she was not 
troubled with disturbing doubts upon 
these and many other points, and seldom 
failed to convince herself that she had 
received a silent sanction for her least 
prudent proceedings. The process by 
which she arrived at this comfortable 
persuasion would have been found, if 
analyzed, to take the form of a beautifully 
simple syllogism. Such and such things 
appeared to her, upon mature reflection, 


to be right; Jack was always right ; there- | 


fore, Jack would have approved of her | earnestly than to forget, if that might be, 
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good faith, she invested her imaginary 
lord with the attributes of a constitutional 
sovereign, and proceeded from delibera- 
tion to action, fortified by a perfunctory 
formula of Ze Roy /e veult. 

Now nothing could be more clear than 
that Jack would have been greatly dis- 
pleased at any man addressing her as 
Colonel Kenyon had done; still more 
would he have been displeased had he 
foreseen that Colonel Kenyon, his friend 
and executor, would be the man to offend 
in sucha manner. Therefore, Margaret, 
although she had declared that she was 
not angry with Hugh, could not but feel 
that she had just cause for anger; nor 
was her anger at all lessened by con- 
sciousness that, according to the generally 
received standard of conduct, the culprit 
had been guilty of no offence at all. Peo- 
ple do marry again. The practice may 
be a reprehensible one, but it is not un- 
common; and, upon the whole, Margaret 
found that her chief grievance against 
Hugh was that he had so misunderstood 
her as to suppose her one of those people. 
When your friends begin to misunder- 
stand you, you may forgive them; but you 
are not far off from the point at which 
they must cease to be your friends any 
more. As Margaret had said, “It could 
never be the same thing again;” and 
Hugh, for his part, was not long in reach- 
ing a similar conviction. There was no 
quarrel. On the contrary, vigorous ef- 
forts were made on both sides to avoid 
even the semblance of a coolness; but in 
spite of these exertions — perhaps, to 
some extent, in consequence of them — 
the coolness existed, and made itself felt. 
Indeed, it would be difficult, under any 
circumstances, for a rejected suitor to 
remain with comfort in the same house 
with the lady who had rejected him; and 
before a week was out Colonel Kenyon 
entertained no doubt as to the expediency 
of his quitting Longbourne. In the nick 
of time the Horse Guards considerately 
provided him with an easy means of re- 
treat by promoting him to the command 
of a field battery at Shorncliffe. So the 
colonel departed ; and as soon as he was 
gone Margaret’s heart became softened 
towards him. 

The absent, it is said, are always in the 
wrong; but the absent enjoy also this 
counterbalancing privilege, that with the 
withdrawal of their persons the memory 
of their wrong-doing loses sharpness of 
outline. Margaret desired nothing more 


doing as she proposed. Thus, in perfect | Hugh’s unfortunate lapse from the path 
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of duty, and there were times when she 
very nearly succeeded in doing so. She 
thought of him and missed him greatly 
through the long summer days, while 
Mrs. Winnington, groaning over the heat, 
worked a huge fan with irritating rattle 
from morning to night; while soft-footed 
Mr. Langley came and went, bearing ap- 
peals for charity to the drawing-room or 
priestly counsel to Mrs. Prosser, of whose 
conscience he was the keeper; while the 
laughter and wrangling of the young peo- 
ple, rehearsing for the coming theatricals, 
rang through the house, and the hammer- 
ing of the carpenters, who were knocking 
up the stage, was incessant. 
_ After a great deal of discussion, and 
the usual difficulties with over-ambitious 
spirits, Philip had got his company to- 
gether, and was laboriously drilling and 
coaxing its members into subordination. 
The piece that he had chosen was a com- 
edy of modern life, the general drift of 
which was one that has served for many 
comedies, new and old. There was a 
young couple in it, who had become es- 
tranged, as young couples do in plays and 
sometimes in real life, for no particular 
reason, except that they were “ half-an- 
gered with their happy lot;” there was a 
wicked and fascinating man of the world, 
who harbored fell designs against the 
lovely bride; there was a clever lady, 
who, after promoting this intrigue through 
two acts and a half, flirting desperately 
with the injured husband, and bringing 
about all sorts of painful situations, came 
out in her true colors in the dénouement, 
when she unmasked the villain and joined 
the hands of the erring and repentant 
air; finally, there was the guileless hus- 
Band of the above lady, whose mission it 
was to make the audience laugh by his 
mingled jealousy of and admiration for 
her, by his bewildered queries, and by the 
meekness with which, upon all occasions, 
he obeyed her impatient command to “ go 
away somewhere and smoke.” 

The play, when first read out by Philip, 
was fortunate enough to meet with general 
approval, the only dissentient voice raised 
being that of Tom Stanniforth, whose no- 
tion of acting was dressing up, and who 
protested that a play without powder and 
patches was only half a play; but as to 
the distribution of the parts there was less 
unanimity. Miss Brune was to take the 
part of the clever woman — everybody 
agreed as to that; and we have seen in 
what manner she was subsequently in- 
duced to accept it, 

’ “So far so good,” said Mrs. Winning- 





ton, holding up the book, and surveying 
it through her glasses; “but now about 
the rest of the characters.” She knew, if 
Tom Stanniforth did not, that masquerad- 
ing is by no means the chief object of 
drawing-room comedies, and her eagle 
eye had at once detected the opportuni- 
ties which this particular one might be 
made to afford for the furtherance of other 
and more important ends. ‘ Mr. Mares- 
calchi will of course be the unprincipled 
man of fashion,” she went on. “ Young 
Mr. Brune might do for his sister’s hus- 
band. Very suitable, both those parts. 
Then we come to the young couple; evi- 
dently Edith and Mr. Stannifortb.” 

But Philip said, oh, dear, no! that cast 
wouldn’t do at all. How, for instance, 
could you expect poor Walter to throw 
any animation into his acting, if his cue 
was to be blindly in love with his own 
sister? And then, to the general aston- 
ishment, he announced that he himself 
proposed to fill the part for which Walter 
was stated to be ill qualified, while the 
latter was to play Strephon to Edith’s 
Amaryllis, and Mr. Stanniforth —of all 
people in the world ! — was to be the vil- 
lain of the piece. 

“Utterly preposterous and absurd!” 
cried Mrs. Winnington; and for once the 
chorus was with her. | 

But Philip answered imperturbably, 
“ Not in the least absurd. Now, my dear 
Mrs. Winnington, I’ll explain to you, if 
you will allow me, the principle upon 
which all good casts are formed. Your 
idea, which is that of the uninitiated pub- 
lic, is that every one is best able to repre- 
sent the character which most resembles 
his own. Nothing could be more errone- 
ous ; exactly the reverse is the true state 
of the case. A man can’t imitate him- 
self; all the little peculiarities of a per- 
son of his own stamp seem to him so 
natural that he never notices them; 
whereas, the characteristics of his oppo- 
site will strike him at once, and he will 
accentuate them in his acting. That is 
what one has to bear in mind in assigning 
parts to performers. Now, supposing, 
for example, that you yourself were to do 
us the honor of wishing to appear on the 
stage with us, do you think I should ever 
dream of asking you to accept the part 
of an amiable and benevolent lady? 
Never! Onthe other hand, if I wished 
for any one to interpret faithfully the 
character of a selfish, hypocritical old 
sinner, I should think of you directly.” 

“That is nonsense,” said Mrs. Win- 
nington, turning rather red. 
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“Tl am very much disappointed to hear 
you say so. I thought you would agree 
with me so cordially that I was unfit to 
represent a knave as.soon as I had ex- 
pounded my theory to you.” 

“Your theory is nonsense, 
Mrs. Winnington with decision, 

“ Really, Marescalchi, I am afraid it 
won’t hold water in the present instance,” 
chimed in Mr. Stanniforth. “I take it 
that I am about the worst actor of the 
lot, and you have given me the most im- 
portant part in the piece.” 

** Nobody can say which is the most 
important part until the piece has been 
played,” answered Philip oracularly. “ We 
are all going to do our best; but we can’t 
do justice to ourselves if the square pegs 
are put into the round holes.” 

Further protests were entered from 
various quarters; but as Philip stood 
firm, and declared that unless he were 
allowed to have his own way he would 
not act at all, he carried his point in the 
end. As the council broke up, he took 
an opportunity of whispering to Walter, 
“ There, old man; don’t say I never did 
you a good turn.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
Walter. 

“ Of course you don’t,” returned Philip, 
laughing, and walking away. That Philip 
had meant by this strange allotment of 
réles merely to carry out his whimsical 
theory was what nobody believed, nor did 
it occur to any one that he had been 
actuated by a good-natured desire to give 
two young ‘overs the occasion of playing 
husband and wife; but what was indeed 
his object seemed somewhat obscure. 
Only Margaret had formed a surmise 
upon the matter; and it was one which 
was not displeasing to her. She told him 
afterwards that he ought to be ashamed 
of himself. 

“ You have spoilt the play,” she said, 
frowning and smiling upon him; “and 
Nellie will not thank you, you may be 
sure. If she was to have a fictitious hus- 
band for one evening, you surely need 
not have objected to Walter’s being the 
man.” 

Philip seemed greatly amused. ‘“ Oh, 
Meg, Meg,” he cried, “ what a designing 
old match-maker you are becoming! | 
haven’t spoilt the playa bit; it will be 
the greatest success that ever was known; 
and in the mean time you are as good as 
a dozen plays, all of you. What criminal 
folly are you allowing your brains to hatch, 
you improvident woman? Do you know 
she won’t have a penny, ma’am?” 


” repeated 





“Ah, Philip!’ sighed Margaret; 
“money is not everything.” 

“No; nor is love everything. One 
wants a happy combination of the two, I 
suppose, and that is not easy to achieve, 
Not that Iam in love with Nellie Brune; 
and heaven forbid that I should suppose 
her capable of falling in love with so un- 
worthy an object as myself. Don’t you 
see that I can’t afford to fall in love with 
her?” 

“A man can always make an income 
for himself,” said Margaret. 

“Canhe? I think I know some men 
who have a fatal power of spending twice 
as much as they are likely ever to earn. 
Don’t build castles, Meg; it’s a shocking 
bad habit. Or, if you must build them, 
build them for yourself, not for other 
people. Otherwise they will come tum- 
bling down about your poor ears, roofs, 
and battlements, and all, one of these fine 
days ; and when I come to dig you out of 
the ruins, you will turn and revile me, and 
say it was all my fault.” 

She shook her head. “No; I shall 
never say that.” 

“Ah! you don’t know what you will 
say. Let us get back to our play-acting ; 
it’s a thousand times more satisfactory a 
game than real life.” 

Whether satisfactory or not to the 
a ef the performers, the fashion 
after which Philip had chosen to conduct 
his play-acting was productive of immense 
amusement to one at least of those who 
attended the subsequent rehearsals. Mr. 
Brune perfectly understood, and to some 
extent participated in, the half good- 
humored, half malicious, pleasure which 
Marescalchi derived from the spectacle 
of incongruity ; and in truth, Tom Stan- 
niforth, pacing the stage with creaking 
boots, and giving utterance in a loud 
hearty voice to the most outrageous and 
immoral sentiments, was a legitimate sub- 
ject for mirth of the quieter kind. Tom 
had thrown himself into his task with all 
his wonted energy; he had learnt by 
heart every word he had to say; he was 
submitting with much docility to be edu- 
cated into the semblance of a base de- 
ceiver; and there really seemed to be 
every chance that he would eventually 
pull through quite as successfully as a 
painstaking man without a vestige of his- 
trionic talent could be expected to do. 
He had, however, a way of frowning and 
shaking his head after each cynical solil- 
oquy —as though he felt it incumbent 
upon him to offer some gentle reminder 
that it was a purely fictitious personage, 
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not by any means Tom Stanniforth, who 
was speaking—which was _ irresistibly 
comical. Mr. Brune would sit in a cor- 
ner, watching this conscientious actor and 
laughing softly to himself, by the hour to- 
gether. 

One afternoon Mrs. Winnington joined 
him, and asked him whether he did not 
think it was a great deal too bad that 
everybody’s pleasure should be interfered 
with, and a good play turned into a pos- 
itive farce, only in order to gratify the 
whim of a spoilt boy. “ Mr. Stanniforth 
is so accommodating and kind that he 
would do anything that he was asked to 
do,” she said; “ but it is easy to see that 
he has been forced into accepting a thor- 
oughly uncongenial part.” 

“But he does it so well,” Mr. Brune 
remarked. 

“Do youthink so? Well, I can’t agree 
with you. He is doing his utmost cer- 
tainly ; he would be sure to do that. But 
for Mr. Stanniforth to attempt to person- 
ate selfishness and duplicity is quite ab- 
surd. He is too—too— what shall I 
say?” 

“ Genuine?” suggested Mr. Brune re- 
signedly. 

* Exactly so: he is far too genuine for 
that kind of thing. Now young Mares- 
calchi ——” 

“Qh, but he is genuine, too—in his 
way. He is a genuine humorist; you 
must allow that.” 

“How so? I don’t quite understand 
you. To my mind he is simply mischiev- 
ous and malevolent. To put the play 
upon the stage in the way that he is doing 
is to insult the intelligence of his audi- 
ence.” 

“On the contrary, he is paying a high 
compliment to the delicacy of your per- 
ceptions. Heis going to offer you a really 
fine piece of comedy in the place of a 
rather dull play; and you ought to be 
grateful to him.” 

“It appears that your notions of com- 
edy and humor differ from mine,” said 
Mrs. Winnington, who disliked Mr. 
Brune, and suspected him, not without 
reason, of sometimes laughing at her. 

Nevertheless, when the day of repre- 
sentation came, Mrs. Winnington was 
compelled to add a grudging contribution 
to the general plaudits, and to confess 
that the result belied her anticipations. 
Philip had dcxe¢ wonders with his some- 
what unpromising troupe. Patiently and 
carefully had he drilled them, day after 
day, and evening after evening, and now 
his labor met with its just recompense. 
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Nellie Brune, who was a very fair actress, 
and had had some previous experience to 
guide her, would have done well even 
without coaching; and as for the others, 
if their instructor could not give them 
talent, he had at least taught them how 
to stand and sit, how to manage their 
voices, and how to get off the stage. He 
had also taken much pains with the sub- 
ordinate personages, whose names and 
characters need not be particularized 
here, showing them every opportunity of 
making a point, and gently fanning their 
self-love with many a judicious word of 
surprise and admiration. And all the 
time he had held his own part in reserve. 
His duties as general instructor had fur- 
nished him with an excuse for reading 
rather than acting his share of the 
dialogue, and perhaps he had designedly 
kept himself in the background up to the 
last moment; for he had not a soul above 
small effects. Even the country gentle- 
men who, with their wives and families, 
made up the bulk of the audience, and 
whose critical faculties were scarcely like- 
ly to be of a sensitive order, could not 
but perceive and wonder at the skill with 
which he transformed a ludicrous and un- 
dignified part into a pathetic one; and 
that without missing a particle of its hu- 
mor, or being guilty of the smallest exag- 
geration. Those who applauded so loudly 
could not have given very definite reasons 
for their applause perhaps; but it was 
vaguely borne in upon them that they 
were being treated to the spectacle of a 
tour de force, and it put them in good 
humor, and made them feel how clever 
they must be to have discovered that 
much. 

It was one of Philip’s rules to study 
every part that he undertook from obser- 
vation of some living model: all true art- 
ists adopted that plan, he declared, and 
all art was nothing but imitation. In the 
present instance he had been pleased to 
select Colonel Kenyon as the groundwork 
of his conception of a fond and foolish 
husband; and Margaret, who believed 
herself to be alone in detecting this de- 
tail, and who was somehow a little pained 
by it, was compelled to acknowledge that 
the portrait was both a faithful and a sug- 
gestive one. Poor Hugh! it had never 
occurred to her before, but now it seemed 
obvious enough, that he was just the man 
to be led by the nose all his life by some 
woman. What a dismal instance of the 
irony of fate that she, who wanted to be 
led, and had no capacities for leading, 
should be that one! Once or twice it 
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flashed across her with a thrill of alarm | 


that Philip might have some inkling of | me of it? 


what she earnestly desired to keep secret 
forever. Inher heart of hearts she was 
mortally afraid of being laughed at by 
Philip; and what son can hear without 
more or less of covert laughter that a man 
has been making love to his mother? 
She turned these things over in her mind 
while Philip tugged at the long moustache 
which he had affixed to his upper lip, 
while he stretched out his legs, stuck his 
hands in his pockets, and debated simple 
propositions with an exact reproduction 
of Hugh’s slow and sapient smile; and 
at the end of the first act she was as near- 
ly being angry with her adopted son as 
she had ever been in her life. Mr. Brune, 
who was sitting behind her, leant over the 
back of her chair, when the curtain fell, 
and startled her by remarking abruptly,— 

“And yet there are people who won’t 
be convinced that we are all descended 
from apes.” 

“Don’t be unkind,” pleaded Margaret. 

“Why not? I object to monopolies. 
Why should that very clever and diverting 
youth have things all his own way ?” 

“T know what you mean; but it isn’t 
meant for unkindness. There is nothing 
in it that could hurt any one’s feelings.” 

“H’m! I am not sure that Kenyon 
would quite agree to that. However, he 
is not here, so we need not trouble our- 
selves about him. Let us be charitable, 
and assume that he would like it. For 
my part, I admit that I am enjoying it 
hugely.” 

* Then don’t call people apes,” said 
Margaret. 

“Apes are very cheerful little beasts, 
and some of us, you know, make great 
pets of them. I will say, for yours, that 
he is an admirable specimen of the race.” 

Margaret sighed impatiently, “I 
thought you had given up saying dis- 
agreeable things about Philip. You know 
how it pains me to hear you talk like 
that.” 

“You ought not to mind what a sour 
old man says. Do you know that all my 
hops are mildewed, and that I shall be 
hundreds of pounds out of pocket by the 
end of the year? Let me have a little 
latitude of speech for one evening. Philip 
can’t hear me, any more than Kenyon can 
hear him; and I am speaking to a lady 
who is not easily prejudiced. Do you 
remember how desperately I offended you 
by the language I used about your protégé 
on the first evening of his arrival, ever so 
long ago?” 


| 
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“ Yes, I remember ; why do you remind 
I thought you very unkind 
and unjust; and I still think that you were 
so.” 

“TI dare say I was. Partly so, at all 
events ; for I certainly should not accuse 
our young friend of lacking courage now- 
adays. I wonder, though —speaking 
quite in the abstract, you understand — 
whether it is possible for a first-rate actor 
to be a thoroughly honest and straightfor- 
ward man. Don’t come down upon me 
with Macready and other honored names, 
please ; there must be exceptions to every 
rule; and, besides, honesty is a relative 
term. I know many highly respected and 
respectable persons whom it would be un- 
safe to take literally; they couldn’t be 
absolutely candid if their lives depended 
upon it.” 

“I don’t know what you are driving 
at,” said Margaret, who, however, knew 
perfectly well. 

“TI am not driving at anything; I am 
drifting agreeably upon a sea of doubt and 
speculation. Given a man with an ex- 
traordinary power of personating charac- 
ters differing from his own, wouldn't it be 
rather a strange thing if he never made 
use of it off the stage ?” 

“If you mean Philip, I can only say that 
he is always candid with me,” declared 
Margaret, with some audacity. 

“ Ah, you won’t stay in the regions of 
the abstract. Well, you ought to know 
whether Philip is candid or not. As for 
me, I am only a spectator; and perhaps I 
don’t see so much of the game as I fancy 
Ido. He is not particularly candid with 
me; but then a man does not forfeit his 
claim to straightforwardness by exercis- 
ing a little reserve towards individuals. 
Moreover, he doesn’t like me.” 

“ That is entirely your own fault,” Mar- 
garet was going to say; but she bethought 
her that, if matters turned out according 
to her wishes, Mr. Brune would some day 
be asked to accept Philip as his son-in- 
law; so she substituted: “I am sure you 
are mistaken. He may be a little afraid 
of you, perhaps; many people are, you 
know.” 

Probably there is no man living who is 
not secretly pleased at being told that he 
is feared. Mr. Brune smiled, and _ re- 
marked that he had not supposed himself 
so alarming. Then the curtain rising 
upon the first scene of the second act put 
a stop to cenversation, and Margaret re- 
turned to contemplation of the figure upon 
the stage which interested her the most. 
Philip’s excellent mimicry of Colonel 
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Kenyon provoked her no longer; she had 
fallen into a fresh train of thought, in 
which Hugh had no part; and while the 
plot of the comedy was unfolding itself, 
she was wondering whether the open- 
mouthed adoration with which Philip was 
regarding Nellie could be altogether as- 
sumed. 

He had told her emphatically that he 
was not in love with Miss Brune; but he 
had given her to understand that he was 
not in love because he did not deem it 
prudent to allow himself to be so, and that 
seemed almost tantamount to a confes- 
sion that only prudence held love in 
check. Moreover, notwithstanding the 
assertion which she had just made that 
Philip was always candid with her, Mar- 
garet very well knew that she did not pos- 
sess his whole confidence. She was 
sometimes tormented by terrible fears on 
his behalf. He had no vices, she thought 
— for extravagance cannot fairly be called 
a vice — but it is not always vicious men 
who make the most hopeless shipwreck of 
their lives; and, oddly enough, one of the 
chief dangers which she dreaded for him 
was precisely that which those who par- 
took a less partial view of his character 
would have declared him utterly unlikely 
to incur — that of a hasty marriage with 
some one inferior tohimin rank. Philip’s 
character, like that of most people, was 
marked by some apparent inconsisten- 
cies, and, also like that of most people, 
presented but few traits upon which any 
plausible theory of his fate could be built. 
One certain thing about him was that he 
would never be the victim of a hopeless 
passion. It was not in his nature to love 
those by whom he was not beloved, and 
on the other hand it was so delightful to 
him to be worshipped that he was likely 
to fall, at least for a time, completely un- 
der the dominion of the worshipper, who- 
ever he or she might be. Thus much 
Margaret understood ; though she did not 
put the case to herself quite in these 
words. She would have substituted gen- 
erosity, impulsiveness, and quick sympa- 
thies for the vanity and selfishness with 
which some of his intimates credited him; 
but the peril remained the same; and it 
was, among other reasons, because she 
discerned it that she so anxiously desired 
to make use of Nellie Brune as a beacon 
to divert Philip’s eyes from the flickering 
will-o’-the-wisps that flank the path of all 
young men. It must be added that she 





conscientiously believed this fate to be an 
entirely honorable and blissful one for 
Nellie, whom she looked upon in some 
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sort as her daughter, and loved with al! 
her heart. 

If the young lady who was thought 
worthy of being entrusted with such high 
responsibilities had been in the secret of 
Mrs. Stanniforth’s scheme, she could 
have done no more towards the promo- 
tion of it than she was doing that evening. 
Everybody agreed that Miss Brune was 
charming. ‘She has been well coached,” 
said her father, who hardly recognized 
Nellie in the brilliant and witty woman of 
the world whom she represented; but 
Philip, who admired all pretty women, 
and had always admired this one exces- 
sively, declared openly that she was irre- 
sistible, and told her in so many words 
that he wished to goodness he could sum- 
mon some benevolent fairy to convert 
their mock destinies into a reality. More 
than once in the course of the proceedings 
he said to himself that if Nellie had had 
a large fortune, and if Fanny had married 
the greengrocer, as she ought to have 
done —if, in short, he had not been an 
unlucky beggar with whom all things went 
askew — he could have wished for no hap- 
pier lot in life than that fictitious one 
which was his for a couple of hours. 

There had always been a sort of inter- 
mittent flirtation between Philip and Nel- 
lie. During his school-days the former 
had been over head and ears in love with 
the pretty little tomboy who used to ride 
and fish and play cricket with him, and he 
had plainly declared his intention of mak- 
ing her his wife some day —an arrange- 
ment which she had promised to consider 
of. Later on, when Mr. Marescalchi had 
fallen under the sway of other feminine 
influences, his affection had assumed a 
more brotherly character, and he had been 
wont to make Miss Brune the confidante 
of the passions which had from time to 
time ravaged an inflammable heat. He 
had, however, been in the habit of return- 
ing to his loose allegiance at regular in- 
tervals, and had frequently given Nellie 
to understand that, despite some passing 
infidelities, there was but one woman in 
the world with whom he could seriously 
contemplate spending his life. Nellie 
took these periodical fits of devotion very 
much for what they were worth. To the 
best of her belief she was not at all in 
love with Philip, and her eyes were open 
to all his failings; but she had a strong 
affection for him, she was proud of what 
she considered her influence over him, 
and upon the whole she liked him better 
when he was pretending to be in love with 
her than when he was pretending to be in 
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love with some one else. She understood 
him sufficiently well to be aware that with 
him nearly all emotion was pretence, of a 
conscious or unconscious kind. 

To-night he was in one of his most 
lover-like moods. When the theatricals 
were over and dancing had begun, he 
publicly laid down the unreasonable prop- 
osition that those who had been united in 
the play which was at an end ought to re- 
main partners for the rest of the evening; 
and before the dissentient groans which 
responded to him had died away he had 
passed his arm round Miss Brune’s waist 
and whirled her off, whispering, * Just for 
this one evening, Nellie. You owe me 
some reward, you know, for all the trouble 
I have taken to help on your triumph.” 

Nellie laughed, and did not say no. 
There was no one else present whom she 
particularly cared about dancing with, and 
Philip was beyond all comparison the best 
waltzer in the county. So, through three 
consecutive dances, this couple enjoyed 
an uninterrupted /éfe-a-¢éte, while Mar- 
garet looked on with contented eyes, and 
SS people remarked what a 
handsome pair they were, and ill-natured 
ones wondered what Mr. Brune could be 
thinking of to allow that sort of thing. 

Meanwhile, the member for Blackport 
was not in his usual state of happy ac- 
quiescence in the course of events. He 
had danced once with Edith, who had 
said “ Yes” and “ No,” and “ Oh, really ?” 
when he had addressed her, and who evi- 
dently had not heard one word in ten of 
his conversation. He had then resigned 
her to Walter Brune, and had stood with 
his back against the wall, wrapped in 
somewhat sombre reflection. He began 
to think that, after all, Edith would hardly 
do. She was a sweet girl, and she had a 
pretty face, and that little, timid air of 
hers was attractive enough for a time; 
but she was not interesting: perhaps she 
was a trifle insipid. Just as he arrived at 
this conclusion he caught sight of her en- 
gaged in animated discourse with Walter, 
and, for the first time in his life, he ex- 
perienced an uncomfortable impression 
that he was growing old. After which he 
glanced at Philip and Nellie, and felt 
older still. Finally he said to himself, 
rather inconsequently, that he didn’t see 
any reason why the young fellows should 
have everything their own way, and, cross- 
ing the room with the firm stride of de- 
cision, planted himself in front of Miss 
Brune. 

“‘ May I be honored with a dance?” he 
asked. 
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Fortune favors the brave. Nellie hes- 
itated for a moment, looked him straight 
in the face, and then gave a little bow. 
What she meant him to understand was 
that he had no business to make such a 
request; but that, since he had thought 
fit to make it, she would not be rude 
enough to meet him with a refusal; but it 
is doubtful whether he gathered so much 
as that from her face. 

“T was afraid,” said he, after he had 
twice made the circuit of the room, and 
his partner had signified to him that she 
was out of breath, “that you would dis- 
miss me with ignominy. I wasn’t quite 
sure whether our truce was to last up to 
— or to terminate when the curtain 
ell.” 

During the rehearsals, when Mr. Stanni- 
forth had been compelled to meet his im- 
placable foe every day, :t had been agreed 
between them that, for the comfort of all 
concerned, it would be best that they 
should behave as friends for the time 
being, and out of this convention had 
sprung a considerable degree of intimacy 
which Nellie now felt that it would be 
rather absurd to put a stop to. 

“ You seem determined to reopen that 
disagreeable subject,” she said. 

“I? Indeed, Miss Brune, I should 
only be too glad to dismiss it forever. Is 
it peace, then?” 

“Well,” answered Nellie slowly, “I 
suppose so. If, after all my rudeness and 
ill-temper, you care to make peace with 
me, I don’t think I ought to refuse.” 

“ Ah!” cried Stanniforth, with rather 
imprudent exultation; “I told you we 
should be friends before long.” 

Nellie drew up her slight figure, and 
looked displeased. ‘“ Oh, but excuse me, 
1 said nothing about friendship. There 
may be such a thing as peace between 
enemies, may there not?” 

“ A peace of that kind is not likely to 
be very durable, I am afraid. Still, it 
may last my time. I don’t think I shall 
be much longer in this house, do you 
know.” 

Nellie said, “ Indeed?” 

“1 think I shail be off in a day or two, 
and I am very sorry for it. I must say 
So, since you won’t. Between ourselves, 
I fancy that Margaret wants to get rid of 

” 


“ Why should she wish that?” 

“ Ah, that is exactly what I should like 
to know ; but 1’m afraid there isn’t much 
doubt as tothe fact. Until about a week 
ago she was always begging me to stay 
on till the autumn; and, to tell you the 
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truth, I had made up my mind to be per- 
suaded, and had got down a lot of blue- 
books and reports to work at in the inter- 
vals of idleness; but latterly there has 
been a sort of awkwardness and con- 
straint. I don’t know what it is all about, 
I’m sure ; only this morning, when I threw 
out a feeler by remarking casually that I 
thought I should have to be moving on 
next week, she expressed no consternation 
at all.” 

“How mortifying!” exclaimed Nellie, 
unable to repress a slightly malicious 
laugh at the sight of his honest, puzzled 
face. “And so the blue-books will have 
to be packed up again.” 

“It looks like it. I am not fond of 
thrusting myself upon people who don’t 
want my company.” 

“TI am sure that is the last thing you 
would ever be guilty of,” said Nellie de- 
murely. 

‘You are very severe, Miss Brune. 
Happily, I am in a position to heap coals 
of fire upon your head. Do you know 
that your father has just given me an in- 
vitation to stay at Broom Leas, and that 
I have declined it? I don’t mind telling 
you that it was a great sacrifice. You 
may guess why I made it.” 

Nellie was a good deal taken aback and 
much more ashamed than the occasion 
warranted. “I don’t think that could be 
much of a sacrifice,” she said; “for you 
would be bored to death with us; but I 
should be very sorry indeed if I thought 
that anything I had said or done could 
make you imagine that you would not be 
welcome. Besides,” she added, “I could 
easily go away. I have an aunt in Devon- 
shire with whom I always spend a fort- 
night in the summer, and I know she can 
take me at any time.” 

“ That,” said Mr. Stanniforth gravely, 
“is very considerate of you. Only, I 
think that if you were away from Broom 
Leas, I shouldn’t much care about going 
there.” 

A sudden shock of alarm sent the blood 
into Nellie’s cheeks. Was it possible 
that the pertinacious friendliness of her 
hereditary enemy could be explained upon 
another and a less agreeable hypothesis 
than that of abstract philanthropy? In 
an instant she had dismissed the notion 
as ridiculous, and had inwardly laughed 
at herself for having entertained it. Still, 
it left her a trifle ill at ease. 

“ Of course it would never do,” she an- 
swered hurriedly; “it would look so odd. 
You would be very uncomfortable too; 
for there would be nobody to look after 





the house and see that you had eatable 
dinners.” 

“ And I am so particular about my din- 
ner,” Mr. Stanniforth remarked. 

“So that, if you should change your 
mind,” continued Nellie, opening and 
shutting her fan nervously, “I mean, if 
you really wished to see something of 
farming and to spend some days with my 
father — I hope you would not allow me 
to stand in your way.” 

The invitation was not an over-cordial 
one; but Tom Stanniforth appeared to be 
quite satisfied with it. 

“T’ll tell you what,” he said; “I 
wouldn’t go straight from this to you, 
because you have all of you really had 
enough of me for the present; and I be- 
lieve, too, that I ought to run down and 
see my father, who is getting to be a very 
old man, and who writes rather’pl&ntively 
about his loneliness every now and then; 
but if you would have me for a day or 
two in September, I should enjoy it of all 
things. Without any humbug, | av anx- 
ious to get some hints about farming. I 
have a property of my own, upon which I 
mean to settle down one of these fine 
days, and I am ashamed to say that, at 
present, if I know oats from barley it is 
about as much as I do.” 

“Very well,” said Nellie smiling; 
“then we shall expect you at harvest- 
time. Perhaps it might amuse you to see 
a harvest-home.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” an- 
swered Mr. Stanniforth with alacrity; 
“that will be the very thing.” 

It was thus that the traditional hospi- 
tality of the Brunes triumphed over preju- 
dice, subdued animosity, and was in the 
sequel productive of much trouble to Mrs. 
Winnington and others. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
GREAT MEN’S RELATIVES. 


In the friendship of great men, once 
they are passed away, there is this advan- 
tage, that you are not obliged to like their 
relatives. Clarendon says the English 
could have endured Oliver, if it had not 
been for the other Cromwells. He, they 
acknowledged, had a natural nobleness of 
demeanor: Henry gave himself airs, and 
it was too evident that the part of heir- 
apparent rather bored Richard.  Cer- 
tainly it is pleasant to know the best 
thoughts of Hooker’s mind, without one’s 
converse being broken upon by the shrill 
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voice of Mrs. Hooker; or to sail with 
Nelson into Aboukir Bay without having 
to follow him to Merton and see Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton trying to look happy. 

And yet there could be few more inter- 
esting subjects of study than this of great 
men’s relatives. The moment one is not 
bound to admire them, or be civil to them, 
one can profitably spend an hour in their 
company. They may at least teach us 
what not to be, and how not to do it. 
Sometimes we may learn from them a 
more useful lesson — that greatness is 
not necessarily goodness nor happiness. 
The moral is old enough, but none the 
less requires to be enforced again from 
age to age. Gray imagined a Cromwell 
guiltless of his country’s blood. Well, 
poor Richard was that—a better man 
than his father, if old-fashioned canons 
of right and wrong are to hold, if ambi- 
tion be at best but a splendid sin, if the 
meek are really blessed, if a good cause 
has no need of legions. Quintus Cicero, 
again, strikes one as a healthier type of 
man than his eloquent brother, for all 
Mr. Trollope’s pleadings. Quintus has 
left us no Tusculan disputations ; but the 
record of an orderly and honorable life is 
worth a good many arguments on the im- 
mortality of the soul. Who would have 
been the most reliable friend in need, 
Goldsmith or his brother, the original of 
the Vicar of Wakefield? Whose lot was 
the more enviable, Napoleon’s or Lu- 
cien’s ? 

It is amusing or sad, according as you 
are of the Democritan or Heraclitan 
school, to take any prominent historic 
character, whom hitherto you have only 
known in his public or literary capacity ; 
and try to find out “all about him,” as if 
you were employed by a private inquiry 
office. You know that Wolsey was a 
pluralist, but were not perhaps aware that 
he had a natural son whom he made an 
archdeacon ; or that Milton’s brother 
Christopher turned Catholic, and was 
knighted and made a judge by James I1.; 
or that Wesley’s wife had a great deal to 
put up with from the pontiff of Method- 
ism; or that Lord Stowell’s harshness 
broke his son’s heart. 

But there are more agreeable discov- 
eries to be made. For instance, one 


would be glad of further acquaintance 
with Mr. Anthony Bacon, the “loving 
and beloved brother” of Francis, as the 
latter addresses him in the prefatory 
epistle to the first edition of the essays. 
Anthony seems to have been prevented 
by ill health from realizing the high ex- 
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pectations his friends had formed of him, 
“T assure you,” says Francis, ‘‘ I some- 
times wish your infirmities translated 
upon myself, that her Majesty might have 
the service of so active and able a mind; 
and | might be with excuse confined to 
these contemplations and studies for 
which I am fitted.” The next edition of 
the “Essays” was dedicated to Sir John 
Constable, for Anthony “ was with God,” 
as Francis informs Sir John Bacon’s 
wife, whom be described in 1603 as “an 
alderman’s daughter, a handsome maiden, 
to his liking,” proved ill-suited to him, or 
he toher; for the truth is difficult to get 
at. If one may judge from the sentiments 
expressed in the “ Essays,” Bacon was 
hardly what is termed a marrying man. 
He scorns the poetic ideal of love, “as if 
man, made for the contemplation of 
heaven, and all noble objects, should do 
nothing but kneel before a little idol, and 
make himself a subject, though not of the 
mouth (as beasts are), yet of the eye, 
which was given him for higher pur- 
poses.” And “he was reputed one of the 
wise men, that made answer to the ques- 
tion when a man should marry: A young 
man not yet, an elder man not at all.” 

In Bishop Hall’s autobiography we get 
a glimpse of another Bacon, Sir Edmund, 
grandson of Sir Nicholas, and conse- 
quently nephew of Francis. He does not 
fail to exhibit the family characteristic of 
prudence. In 1605 Sir Edmund invited 
Hall to accompany him to Spa, or the 
Spa, as he calls it, representing “the 
safety, the easiness, the pleasure,and the 
benefit of that small excursion, if opportu- 
nity were taken at that time, when the 
Earl of Hertford passed as ambassador 
to the archduke Albert of Brussels (séc).” 
Once on Belgian soil, Hall soon got into 
theological discussion with a Jesuit, whom 
he conceived he had worsted. Father 
Baldwin, however, an English Jesuit, sent 
Hall a polite invitation next day to come 
and renew the argument with himself. 
“Sir Edmund Bacon, in whose hearing 
the message was delivered, gave me secret 
signs of his utter unwillingness to give 
way to any further conferences, the issue 
whereof might prove dangerous, since we 
were to pass further, and beyond the 
bounds of the protection of our ambassa- 
dor.” Ina subsequent discussion with a 
prior of the Carmelites, Sir Edmund, 
“both by his eye and tongue,” wisely 
“ took off ” Hall, as the latter confesses. 

Sir Edmund might have proved a useful 
private secretary to his uncle. On the 
whole you find quite as many cases of 
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great men’s relatives proving useful to 
them as of their being encumbrances. It 
is a good thing to see brethren working 
together in unity, as the Wellesleys in 
India, or the Wesleys in England, or the 
brothers Grimm, or the Schlegels. The 
ablest lieutenant of Frederick the Great 
was his brother Henri. ‘“ There is only 
one of us,” the king once said, pointing 
to Prince Henri, “who has never made a 
mistake.” It is melancholy to remember 
that Henri hated the brother he served so 
well. Frederick did all he could to win 
his affection in vain. A pair of brother 
soldiers not less interesting to English- 
men are Henry V. and John Duke of 
Bedford. General Churchill, too, served 
with credit under Marlborough. The 
fame of the Napiers is still fresh. One 
would like to couple the Howes, but it is 
not fair to the hero of the rst of June. 
Sir William was a brave soldier and noth- 
ing more. 

Partnerships between fathers and sons 
are too numerous to be noticed, but there 
are a few curious instances in which the 
father has seconded the son. A certain 
king of Media appointed his father to a 
satrapy, and the sire quietly served under 
the son. But since the hereditary princi- 
ple first found favor among men, no sov- 
ereign can have felt himself altogether a 
king while his father lived. Philip II. 
was constantly receiving advice from the 
ex-emperor, and must have felt bound at 
least to excuse himself when he did not 
follow it. How much the paternal super- 
intendence annoyed him he showed by 
delaying the payment of the paternal pen- 
sion. There are fathers, again, and more 
of them, perhaps, than we suppose, who 
have been content to be the humble ad- 
mirers of their sons, and to bask in the 
rays of their good fortune. Old Mr. 
Richard Clive had never thought his son 
good for much till the news of the defence 
of Arcot arrived in England, but he grad- 
ually became immoderately proud and 
fond of his son, who joined filial piety to 
his other qualities. Robert dened off 
the mortgages on the family estate, settled 
800/. a year on his parents, and insisted 
that they should keepa coach. Mr. Clive 
now began to mix in fashionable society, 
and was presented at court. The king 
graciously noticed him, and asked where 
Lord Clive was. “He will be in town 


very soon,” said the honest squire quite 
aloud, “ and then your Majesty will have 
another vote,” which was true enough, 
but not intended for publication. One 
can scarcely be surprised that it was 
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never thought expedient to confer a peer- 
age on Mr. Richard Clive. On St. John’s 
being created a viscount his father ob- 
tained a similar title, though by some 
blunder his patent was dated after his 
son’s, so that the latter had the prece- 
dence. Their descendant still sits in the 
House of Lords as Viscount Bolingbroke 
and St. John. The above precedent, 
however, has by no means been invaria- 
bly followed. Itis pleasant to read how 
Rowland Hill, when he returned,from the 
Peninsula a peer and a general, quietly 
took his seat at his father’s table in the 
old Shropshire manor-house, not accord- 
ing to his rank, but simply according to 
his birth as a younger son. It is note- 
worthy that Lord Beaconsfield, with his 
usual good nature, turned Mr. Abney- 
Hastings into Lord Donington to lessen 
the distance between him and his son, the 
Earl of Loudoun. 

One fact the student of history should 
not lose sight of. Great men, the best of 
them, think far more of their relatives 
than of the public; otherwise they would 
be, as Bristolle says of the man who 
should prefer an habitual condition of 
solitude to society, either gods or brutes, 
either more orless thanmen. When one 
says that they think more of their rela- 
tives than of the community at large, one 
is not necessarily implying that they would 
prefer a scn’s interest to that of the State, 
but simply that that son’s welfare and 
happiness is probably a more frequent 
subject of reflection than schemes of leg- 
islation or war. The circumstance is, by 
comparison, honorable to humanity. Vul- 
gar personal ambition, ambition purely for 
self and selfish enjoyment, is rare. Cor- 
dially as he detested Shaftesbury, Dryden 
admits that that statesman neither plotted 
nor toiled for himself: — 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide, 

Else yr 2 should he, with wealth and honor 
lest, 

Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ; 

Punish a body which he could not please, 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 

To that unfeathered, two-legged thing — a son. 


Then it is a truism to observe that 
statesmen honestly conceive their own 
kith and kin to be endowed with higher 
aptitudes for administration than they 
may actually possess. Again, granted 
two men, one rather cleverer than the 
other, but the second a secretary of 
state’s cousin: could one blame the sec- 
retary for choosing his cousin as under- 
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secretary rather than the slightly cleverer 
man? The minister might argue with 
justice that the inferiority of talent in his 
kinsman was compensated for by the fact 
that he knew him well; for no one will 
deny that it is an advantage to a chief to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the char- 
acter and dispositions of his subordi- 
nates. Hence the shrewd and by no 
means cynical remark of Palmerston’s, 
“The best man for any place is the man 
I like best.” 

“The Complete Patron; or, A Guide 
to Ministers,” has yet to be written; and 
very difficult it would be to lay down any- 
thing more than the vaguest rules for the 
distribution of loaves and fishes. But 
there are bright examples and examples 
to be shunned. After Robert Grosse- 
teste had been named Bishop of Lincoln, 
his rustic brother called on him and so- 
licited preferment. The bishop replied 
that if he wanted a new plough or a yoke 
of oxen he would cheerfully pay for them ; 
but he added, “A peasant I found you, 
and a peasant I shall leave you.” The 
good bishop might have put the truth a 
little more politely; possibly he feared 
that anything less than the plainest speech 
would not be understood. Napoleon once 
found himself in exactly the opposite 
position to Grosseteste, with a poor rela- 
tive who only begged to be left alone and 
positively dreaded the idea of elevation 
out of his own homely sphere. It was 
quite a surprise to the emperor, in the 
heyday of his glory, to learn that a mere 
parish priest in Tuscany bore the name 
of Bonaparte, and descended from a com- 
mon ancestor with him. Straightway an 
aide-de-camp was despatched to Italy to 
ask the abbé what he would like. The 
emperor wanted him, if only for the sake 
of the family prestige, to accept -a bish- 
opric; and it was hinted that the purple 
would soon follow. The padre would none 
of these honors at any price; and ended 
by convincing the officer of his sincerity. 
Napoleon shrugged his shoulders at his 
emissary’s report, but did not insist. 

To the question, What caused the fall 
of Napoleon? Talleyrand would have re- 
plied in two words: * His relatives.” The 
Prince of Bénévent’s answer is as correct 
as any that could be framed. Properly 
supported by Joseph in Spain, by Jerome 
in Westphalia, by Louis in Holland, by 
Murat in Naples, the emperor would have 
Talleyrand tells us that 
he warned Napoleon of the inevitable 
consequence of entrusting important in- 
terests to men like Jerome and Joseph. 





“*Make them,’ I said to his Majesty, 
‘arch-chancellors, arch-electors, and so 
forth, as much as you please. Give them 
any number of honorary distinctions. Do 
not think of giving them real power.’” 
The ablest opponent of Napoleon during 
the first half of his career committed the 
same mistake on a smaller scale. Pitt, 
whose name was considered synonymous 
with patriot, would not see that his 
brother, Lord Chatham, was wholly unfit 
for high office. For more than six years, 
including two of war, he kept him at the 
head of the Admiralty, till something like 
a public outcry compelled the incapable 
minister to resign. Pitt soon recalled 
him to the Cabinet as lord president. The 
second Chatham was so dull a man that 
George III. hesitated to give him the 
Garter which he had offered to Pitt, and 
which the latter at once begged for his 
brother. Finally, the king consented, on 
the distinct understanding, as he wrote, 
that the honor should be considered as 
bestowed on the Pitt family in general. 
It is fair to Pitt to add that others than 
himself formed a mistaken estimate of 
the earl’s capacities. Even after the ter- 
rible fiasco of the Walcheren expedition, 
Lord Chatham was thought good enough 
to be governor of Gibraltar. In 1789 
Pitt had as colleagues in the Cabinet, his 
brother aforesaid, and his first cousin, 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Grenville, the home 
minister, who was just thirty years old. 
His viceroy of Ireland was another first 
cousin, the Marquis of Buckingham. The 
elder Pitt was equally partial to his con- 
nections, with results, at one time, mourn- 
ful for his country and almost fatal to his 
own reputation. But in the administra- 
tion of 1757-61 he found room for them 
all, without perceptible injury to the pub- 
lic. His brother-in-law, Lord Temple, 
held the privy seal; Temple’s brother, 
George Grenville, was treasurer of the 
navy; James Grenville had a snug post, 
and Henry Grenville was duly provided 
for. On the other hand, it was no small 
gain to Pitt to be able to command the 
vast Parliamentary influence of his rela- 
tives by marriage. There is no doubt he 
was devoted to Lady Hester; but he had 
loved wisely. 

As a rule, great men have oftener 
helped their relatives than been helped 
by them. It is strange to see how, at the 
commencement of their careers, some 
men of genius, who might have been ex- 
pected to start in life backed by the eager 
friendship of powerful kinsmen, have — 
for all practical purposes — stood as much 
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alone as the typical Scotch boy who comes 
to London with sixpence in his pocket. 
Read Byron’s account of his first visit to 
the House of Lords. He seems, one of 
his biographers remarks, to have had “a 
keen and painful sense of the loneliness 
of his position.” He could not find a 
single peer to introduce him, and this 
from no lack of cousins in the Upper 
House. After wandering about for a 
while, he made his way into a room where 
the fees were to be paid—there is never 
any difficulty in finding such places. 
Next he entered the House itself. Only 
a few lords were present, and Byron was 
afraid to look at them. Without turning 
his eyes to the right or to the left, he ad- 
vanced straight up to the woolsack to 
take the oaths. In the chancellor’s seat 
sat Eldon, who tried to put the bashful 
lad at his ease, spoke kindly to him, and 
held out his hand. Byron replied to 
these advances with a stiff bow, and gave 
the chancellor the tips of his fingers. He 
subsequently offered a lame excuse for his 
pertness, as one must consider it, remem- 
bering Eldon’s position and the fact that 
Byron was then only known as the author 
of « Hours of Idleness.” “If,” says By- 
ron, “I had shaken hands heartily, he 
would have set me down for one of his 
party; but I will have nothing to do with 
any of them. I have taken my seat, and 
now I will go abroad.” Where, all this 
time, was Lord Carlisle, whose “ obliged 
ward and affectionate kinsman ” had dedi- 
cated to him those very “ Hours of Idle- 
ness”? In the preface to the volume in 
question Byron had spoken of the earl’s 
works as having long received the meed 
of public applause to which by their in- 
trinsic worth they were well entitled. In 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
published a few days after the author had 
taken his seat in Parliament, one per- 
ceives that the season of compliments 
between the obliged ward and his guar- 
dian is at an end: — 


Let Stott, Carlisle, Matilda, and the rest 

Of Grub Street, and of Grosvenor Place the 
best, 

Scrawl on till death release us from the strain, 

Or common sense assert her rights again, 


“It may be asked,” comments Byron 
on himself, “why I have censured the 
Earl of Carlisle, my guardian and relative, 
to whom I dotiental 2 volume of puerile 
poems a few years ago. The guardian- 
ship was nominal —at least as far as I 
have been able to discover; the relation- 
ship I cannot help, and am very sorry for | 
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it; but as his lordship seemed to forget 
it on a very essential occasion to me, I 
shall not burden my memory with the 
recollection ;”’ and so on, and so on, in a 
style of increasing petulance, till Byron 
stoops to italicize the word foods that the 
reader may be under no mistake as to its 
application. 

It is to be feared the twain were never 
reconciled. But Carlisle was no fool. In 
his youth the government of the day held 
him to be so well worth enlisting on its 
side as to confer the order of the Thistle 
on him when he had but just completed 
his nineteenth year. On his coming of 
age he was immediately sworn of the 
Privy Council. In 1780-2 he held the 
post of viceroy of Ireland. Young Fox, in 
a letter to Richard Fitzpatrick, supposes 
he will bave heard of Carlisle’s green 
ribbon. ‘I think it,” he observes, ‘one 
of the best things that has been done this 
great while.” Which may well cause a 
smile. The Fox of 1767 was not exactly 
the Fox we think of as we contemplate 
the tomb in the Abbey, or recall the 
beautiful eulogy of Scott. But, it may be 
observed in passing, he was always too 
warm-hearted a man not to be something 
of a nepotist. He observes somewhere 
that a job and a fraud are very different 
things; and a little job for the sake of a 
relative would not have appeared to him 
too much amiss. From his nephew’s 
memoirs of the Whig party one gathers 
that in the summer of 1806 he was medi- 
tating a pretty formidable one —no less 
than putting Lord Holland at the head 
of the Foreign Office. Now, Lord Hol- 
land, though with age and experience he 
developed into a meritorious politician, 
was at that time a young man absolutely 
unknown to the great body of the public 
except as the co-respondent in a divorce 
case, when he had been condemned to 
pay 6,o00/. damages to Sir Godfrey Web- 
ster. 

If relatives could ever have helped a 
man of genius too feeble to help himself, 
that man was Cowper. His father, as 
every one knows, was the second son of 
Spencer Cowper (a younger brother of 
the chancellor, and first Earl Cowper), 
who was appointed chief justice of Ches- 
ter in 1717, and afterwards a judge in the 
Court of Common Pleas. Nor were the 
Cowpers unmindful of their duty to the 
young poet, for whom they procured the 
snug place of reading-clerk to the House 
of Lords. He had nothing to do in ordi- 
nary times but to read aloud the titles of 
bills, and draw a salary of 800/. a year. 
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Even for such work he felt too nervous, | eye, might long engage him, he spoke 
and in a few weeks’ time was compelled | from the heart, for he had proved himself 


to resign his appointment. 


under medical care. The Cowpers made 
the best of a bad business, and succeeded 
in placing another of their name —a near 
relative of William’s —in the vacant post. 
Macaulay speaks of his silver voice and 
just emphasis, from which one presumes 
that the new clerk chanced to be the right 
man in the right place. 

The poet has left a sonnet addressed 
to this Henry Cowper, on his “ emphat- 
ical and interesting delivery” of the de- 
fence of Warren Hastings. ‘Thou art 
not voice alone,” he assures him, “ but 
hast beside both heart and head.” Cow- 
per was happy in his relatives, and re- 
warded their care of him in the manner 
they must have loved best. Among those 
whose memory his verse preserves may 
be cited his cousin, Anne Bodham — 


Whom heretofore, 
When I was young, and thou no more 
Than plaything for a nurse, 
I danced and fondled on my knee, 
A kitten both in size and glee. 


He proceeds to thank the gentle Anne for 
a purse she has made him, winding up 
with the slightly commonplace remark 
that he values the receptacle more than 
the gold it contains. But one may be 
sure the lines went the round of many 
an admiring tea-table. Possibly the 
great Mr. Newton himself deigned to 
praise them. In the epitaph on his uncle, 
Ashley Cowper, he draws so fine a char- 
acter that one can only hope the facts 
were as true as doubtless the writing was 
sincere. 

The lines on his mother’s pictare are 
not so much poetry as the simple expres- 
sion of his thoughts by a poet, which 
many will hold to be the same thing. 
How fresh and natural are such recollec- 
tions as the following ! — 


Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’st know me safe and warmly 
laid ; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionery plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheek bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and 
glowed. 


Pope has some equally genuine lines, 
in another style, on his own mother. 
When he prayed that the tender office of 
rocking the cradle of reposing age, of 
making languor smile, of exploring the 
thought, and of explaining the asking 


Before the | a devoted son. 


close of the year he had to be placed |underher son’s roof till the age of ninety- 





Mrs. Pope lived happily 


three. She was forty-eight when she gave 
birth to Alexander —in the year of the 
glorious revolution. Pope’s panegyric 
on his father may be described as the 
truth well put. Old Mr. Pope was in no 
sense a remarkable man; and his son ac- 
cordingly makes the most of his negative 
virtues. Marrying in his own sphere of 
life, he is praised for not having married 
discord in a noble wife. Then he is de- 
scribed as a stranger to civil and religious 
rage — 

No courts he saw, no suits would ever try, 

Nor dared an oath, nor hazarded a lie. 


Quite so; and for the best of reasons. 
Mr. Pope was a Roman Catholic, and ex- 
tremely timid. The only course for hon- 
est men of his creed in the days of the 
penal laws was to keep quiet, if they val- 
ued their lands or their necks. ‘There 
was no choice for them but between self- 
effacement and a life of plots and con- 
spiracies. Even Pope’s reputation, and 
the fact that he was only a Catholic in 
name, might not always have saved him 
from persecution, as he acknowledges, 
but for the good nature of the govern- 
ment. Pope senior pushed prudence to 
such a degree that he was afraid to invest 
in the funds lest Parliament should one 
day take to raising money. by confiscating 
all the seizable personalty of Papists. 
He had amassed a fortune of about 20,- 
ooo/. as a linendraper, and, in the fashion 
of a ruder age, locked up this sum in a 
strong box. The greater part he spent 
before his death. 

“For they said, he is beside himself.” 
Who said? His kinsmen, of course. 
Not only is the prophet too often without 
honor among those who should appreciate 
him best, but he may find it the hardest 
struggle of all to persuade them of his 
honesty or sanity. Mahomet blessed the 
name of Khadijah because she believed 
in him when no one else did. In truth he 
might well have taken heart from the mo- 
ment he had succeeded in convincing his 
wife. Had his first spouse been the pet- 
ulant beauty who made light of Khadijah 
as old and ugly, the Crescent might never 
have been reared against the Cross, and 
history might be an entirely different 
book. When Joan of Arc determined to 
accomplish the deliverance of France, the 
first and most formidable opposition she 
had to encounter arose from her parents. 
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They said they would rather see her 
drowned than exposed to the contamina- 
tion of a camp. They seem to have 
scarcely had common faith in their daugh- 
ter. Finally, it was an uncle— not her 
father —who consented to take her to 
Vaucouleurs to see the Sire de Baudri- 
court. The remainder of her task was 
comparatively easy. Only the first step 
cost trouble —the step across her own 
threshold. A homelier instance of the 
domestic difficulties of genius is found 
in the life of Mme. d’Arblay. Ere she 
was sixteen, Frances Burney had written 
a good deal, chiefly short stories for the 
amusement of her sisters. Her step- 
mother, however, disapproved of these 
literary recreations, and administered 
some good-humored lectures on the sub- 
ject. — proved a dutiful child. Not 
content with relinquishing her favorite 
pursuit, she burned all her manuscripts. 
Perhaps the world did not lose so much 
after all. ‘ Evelina” appeared when the 
author was twenty-six years of age. Al- 
exandre Dumas the elder long remained 
sceptical of his son’s powers as a writer. 
He is said to have been finally converted 
by a perusal of “Zes Aventures de Quatre 
Femmes et Wun Perroqguet,” published 
when young Dumas was twenty-two. 

Milton’s father attempted to dissuade 
him from the cultivation of poetry. 


Nec tu vatis opus divinum despice carmen, 
Nec tu perge, precor, sacras contemnere Mu- 
sas, 


The old gentleman possibly wished his 
son to bea good scrivener and no more. 
But this has been the common fate of 
bards. A quainter, though by no means 
an extraordinary, example of mistaken 
projects for a son is seen in the case of 
Hampden. His mother pressed him in 
his youth to ask for a peerage, which no 
doubt a man of his birth and wealth could 
have obtained of James I. for the asking 
—and the paying. Hampden could have 
rendered good service in the House of 
Lords, but the acceptance of honors from 
the king must have more or less attached 
him to the court party. With all his hon- 
esty he might have been led to see many 
things with a different eye. The course 
of our annals need not necessarily have 
changed for that; but who knows? Sup- 
pose Hampden a peer, and, for his abili- 
ties and firmness, the trusted minister of 
Charles as well as James. Suppose 
Hampden convinced that the power of 
Parliament required checking, and that 
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the crown should persist in the attempt 
to raise taxes on its own authority, who 
would have resisted the writ of ship- 
money? If one might hazard a guess, 
one would answer, Thomas Wentworth. 
Having Hampden on its side, the govern- 
ment might have taken no trouble to win 
over Wentworth, or have felt that there 
was not room for bothin one party. And 
we may depend upon it, Wentworth was 
determined to make himself a name. 

Brougham’s mother showed more wis- 
dom than Hampden’s. When she heard 
that Henry was chancellor, she quietly 
said, “It’s well, but for my part I had 
rather he had remained Mr. Brougham, 
and member for the county of York.” The 
peculiar distinction of representing the 
undivided county of York would have 
ceased with the passing of the Reform 
Bill, but Brougham could not have been 
shelved by the Whigs in 1835 had he re- 
tained the facilities for making himself 
troublesome which a seat in the House of 
Commons alone could give. It may have 
been some foreboding of the future which 
in 1830 caused him to manceuvre for the 
mastership of the rolls, then tenable by 
a member of the Lower House. But it 
was felt that such an arrangement would 
have left him too powerful. 

John Paul Richter’s mother seconded 
her son in remarkable fashion. While he 
was yet waiting for fame, working steadily 
but gaining little, she was not satisfied 
with making their home as tidy and com- 
fortable as might be, but toiled hard to 
earn a little money by spinning. Her re- 
ceipts were duly entered in a book, from 
which one learns that for the month of 
March, 1793, they amounted to two flor- 
ins, fifty-one kreutzers, three pfennigs — 
about feur shillings in all. She had her 
reward. In 1796 came the brilliant suc- 
cess of “ Hesperus,” and when the widow 
Richter died (in the following year) she 
was happy in the knowledge that Germany 
at length acknowledged John Paul for one 
of her great men. 

It would be difficult to lay down a sin- 
gle proposition on the subject of heredity 
to which just exception might not be 
taken, but the fact about which one may 
feel surest seems to be the influence of 
the mother, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously exercised. An unpleasant illus- 
tration appears in the characters of Le- 
titia Bonaparte and Napoleon. She was 
sly, not to say given to fibs. He has been 
described as “the most colossal liar that 
ever lived.” Readers of their Bibles need 
not go to secular history. Rebekah and 
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Jacob offer a parallel case. But in nine 
cases out of ten the influence is for good. 
About the only mistake in Mr. Reade’s 
delightful novel of “Hard Cash” con- 
sists in his making Mrs. Dodd pray that 
her son might never be a brave man like 
his father. What true mother would 
utter such a prayer? “Either this or 
upon this” has the more genuine ring; 
and if Englishwomen forbear to repeat 
a modern equivalent of the words to their 
soldier-sons, it is in the proud conscious- 
ness that no such lesson is needed. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
(continued.) 


“Bess me, bless me! where is the 
general?” cried Lady Montgomery. She 
was standing in front of the great bow- 
window which looked upon the lawn, with 
her beautiful Indian shawl on her shoul- 
ders. Grouped upon the grass were sev- 
eral parties of the younger people, not 
quite knowing what to do with them- 
selves. Some of the ladies, wrapped in 
warm cloaks and shawls, were seated 
round, waiting for some novelty of amuse- 
ment, with which they were unacquainted, 
and wondering when it was going to be- 
gin. It seemed to Lady Montgomery the 
most dreadful neglect of duty that there 
was no one to set the young people agoing. 
“Will anything have happened to Sir 
James ?” she said, in anxious Scotch, and 
cast a glance back at the pleasant fire, and 
wrapped her shawl more closely round, 
with a sense that Providence might re- 
quire of her the heroic effort of stepping 
outside. But just then she perceived in 
the distance that her general had been 
captured, and was being led back in tri- 
umph to the lawn by Nora and Agnes 
Sempill, two of his chief favorites. John 
followed after them, looking by no means 
triumphant. When Lady Montgomery 
saw this, she gave a nod of satisfaction, 
and returned to the fire. ‘“ Whatever 
they’re going to do, it'll begin now,” she 
said. “If that’s worth looking at, we can 
see it from the window; but for my part, 
I’m very anxious about putting folk to sit 
on the grass at this time of the year. I 
would not wonder to hear of bronchitis or 
inflammation after it—but it’s none of 
my doing. Sir James is just daft about 
all the new-fashioned ways of amusing 
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young people. For my part, I say there’s 
nothing like the old way. Just to clear 
out the rooms, and get the fiddlers, and 
let them dance. But that would be a daft- 
ish thing too, in daylight,” the old_lady 
said ; for she was not at all up to the cur- 
rent of events. 

It was, I believe, the venerable game of 
croquet which was the “new-fashioned 
thing ” in question, and which all the peo- 
ple outside crowded round to see, while a 
few highly instructed young persons, who 
had brought the knowledge from “the 
south,” proceeded, with much modest 
importance, to exhibit for the benefit of 
their neighbors. “It’s quite easy,” they 
said, each feeling a sort of benevolent 
missionary. John Erskine was one of 
these ¢//uminati, and he was the partner 
of Agnes Sempill, the girl who had trem- 
bled for a moment lest Mr. Torrance of 
Tinto might be going to select her from the 
many that smiled upon him. She would 
have married him had this been; but it 
must be said for her that she was unfeign- 
edly glad to have escaped. This having 
been the case, it will be apparent that 
poor Agnes was no longer in her first 
youth. She was five or six and twenty — 
young enough, yet not altogether a girl; 
and she knew, poor young woman, that 
she must marry the next man who offered 
himself, —they were so poor! and her 
mother did not fail to impress upon her 
that she was losing all her chances. She 
looked upon John Erskine, accordingly, 
with more critical interest than is ordina- 
rily felt. He was about her own age, but 
she decided that he was too young, and 
she hoped, whatever he was going to doin 
the matrimonial way, that he would show 
his intentions at once, and not force her 
mother into unnecessary efforts. “ Toc 
young — but he might do very well for 
Mary,” she said to herself; and then she 
turned to him to talk about croquet, as if 
there was no such important subject. 

“It is such a thing to have something 
that can be played out of doors!” she 
said. ‘ Well, not so much in Scotland, 
that is true, but still we want a little vari- 
ety. Do you play golf, Mr. Erskine? 
The ladies’ golt is very nice; it is only 
putting — but you won’t understand what 
that means. At St. Andrews there is the 
Ladies’ Links sg 

“Which sound romantic and pictur- 
esque, at least.” 

“Qh, it is not at all romantic — pictur- 
esque after a sort. Seaside slopes — what 
you call downs in-England; but | can’t 
describe it. Is it my turn? You should 
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be able to get me nicely through that 
hoop next stroke you make. Sir James is 
always the first to get us any novelty that 
is going. He is always on the outlook for 
something. This is the very first in the 
county. They have not got croquet yet 
even at Lindores.” 

“ Does Lindores generally set the fash- 
ion?” said John indiscreetly, not knowing 
what to say. 

“The fashion! oh no, certainly not,” 
cried Miss Sempill. “ Of course they are 
the highest rank, and walk in and out be- 
fore us all; but for anything else —— 
You used to know them, I hear, Mr. Ers- 
kine. Tell me something about them. 
Oh, we are neighbors, but not great 
friends. We do not move about very 
much; we are humble people, without 
carriages and horses. I suppose they 
lived very quietly before . 

“T only knew them,” said John, learn- 
ing to employ the universal formula, 
“abroad; and as the way of living is so 
different ——” 

“Ah! is it really so?” said Agnes, 
with quick interest ; “do people really live 
so much cheaper abroad? I suppose you 
are not expected to keep up appearances 
in the same way; and then you get all 
your amusements so cheaply, and you can 
do a great deal, and go about a great 
deal, on very little. I have always heard 
that. But when you're a large family, the 
mere travelling must be a large item. I 
should think it would swallow up all the 
savings for the first year.” 

The question was one which interested 
her so much that she scarcely left time for 
a reply. 

“| have often thought of it,” she said. 
“The girls, poor things, get so little to 
amuse them here. Abroad, so far as one 
hears, there is nothing but amusement. 
Concerts and operas for next to nothing, 
and always a band playing somewhere — 
isn’t it so? And you get houses quite 
cheap, and servants that will turn their 
hand to anything. I suppose the Lin- 
dores lived in quite a humble way out 
there?” 

“They moved about a great deal, I be- 
lieve,” said John. “In summer, in the 
mountains, whether you are rich or poor, 
it does not make much difference.” 

This was all the young man knew. Miss 
Sempill interrupted him with an eager 
light in her eyes. “ Doesn’t it really? 
Then that is the ideal place I have been 
looking for all my life—a place where 
to be rich or poor makes no difference 
— Oh, is it my turn again? what a 
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nuisance! Mr. Erskine is telling me of a 
place I have dreamt of all my life.” 

“But you must bestir yourself — you 
must bestir yourself,” cried the old gen- 
eral. “Reflect, my dear; you’re one of 
many — you must not mind your own en- 
joyment for the moment. Ay, my young 
friend, so you’ve been telling a lady of 
a place she’s dreamed of all her life? — 
that’s better than bothering your head 
about hospitals or my lord’s schemes. 
Come, come, John Erskine, put your 
heart into it: here are some of the bon- 
niest faces in the north waiting to see 
you play.” 

John was not dull to this inducement. 
It was a pretty group which gathered 
round as_ spectators, watching every 
stroke. All the Sempill girls, an eager 
group of pretty, portionless creatures, 
eager for every kind of pleasure, and get- 
ting very little, envious in a sisterly way 
of Agnes, who knew the new game, and 
who had secured the new gallant. They 
were envious yet proud of her. “Our 
Agnes knows all about it,” they said; 
“she has tried to teach us; but one per- 
son can never teach a game: when you 
see it played, you learn in a moment.” 
They looked over each other’s shoulders 
to see John play, which he did very badly, 
as was natural; and then they deonoet 
him and followed the next player, Willie 
Montgomery, Sir James’s grand-nephew, 
who, they all agreed, did a great deal bet- 
ter. Our young man, in spite of himself, 
felt a little discomfited. He came back 
to his partner to be consoled, — though, 
as he had failed to do her the service 
with her ball which she expected, she was 
a little dissatisfied too. She was dis- 
posed to be cross because her play in the 
new game had failed of its triumphant 
effect through her partner’s fault. “ You 
have not played much, Mr. Erskine, I 
suppose? Qh, itdoes not matter — when 
nobody knows, one style of play is just as 
good as another; but I thought no one 
could have missed that ball. Never 
mind, it is not of the least importance. 
Tell me more about — abroad.” 

“Tf you will tell me,” said John, much 
mortified by these remarks, “what you 
understand by abroad.” 

“Oh, it is all a little the same thing, 
isn’t it? The first place you can think of 
— where the Lindores lived. I dare say 
it was just as important to them then as 
it is to us now to be economical, and spend 
as little as they could.” 

“The interest that people take in the 
place where I met the Lindores is aston- 
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ishing,” said John. “I had to go through 
a catechism at Tinto the other night.” 

“Ah! then you have been at Tinto. 
Do you think, Mr. Erskine, that they are 
so very unhappy as people say?” 

“I do not know what people say,” was 
all the answer John could make. 

“There is nothing they don’t say,” 
cried Miss Sempill; “that he beats her 
—I have heard as much as that. I won- 
der if it can be at all her fault? I never 
cared for Pat Torrance myself, but nobody 
thought ¢kat of him before he was mar- 
ried. Do you think, perhaps, if she had 
taken a little more interest at first 
One can never tell; he was always rough, 
but not such a savage as that.” 

*] have no opinion on the subject. I 
am only a stranger, you know,” Jolin said. 

“Ah! but I can see your opinion in 
your face. You think it is he that is to 

lame. Well, so he is, no doubt; but 
there are generally faults, don’t you think, 
on both sides? And then, you see, she 
was brought up abroad — one always feels 
that is a little risky for a girl. To be sure, 
you may turn upon me and say, why ask 
so many questions about it if you hold 
such an opinion of it? But there is a 
difference: weare all grown up but Lucy; 
and if mamma and five of us cannot take 
care of Lucy Both of the Lindores 
have that disadvantage. Don’t you think 
Lady Edith is a little high and mighty? 
She thinks none of us are good enough 
for her. They are not very friendly, 
neither the one nor the other. They 
don’t feel at home among us, I suppose. 
No doubt it is our fault as much as theirs,” 
this candid critic said. 

Thus John heard nothing but the same 
sentiment over and over again repeated. 
His friends were not popular, and he him- 
self stood in some danger of being reck- 
oned as of their faction. There was no 
one so bold as to-undertake the defence 
of Torrance; and yet there was a certain 
toleration metal to him, as if his case 
had extenuating circumstances. John did 
not distinguish himself that afternoon 
as his friends expected him to do. His 
play was feeble, and did no credit to his 
training in “the south;” and as he con- 
tinued to be interrogated by every new- 
comer about his own antecedents and his 
former acquaintance with the Lindores, it 
was difficult for him to repress all signs 
of impatience. There was not very much 
variety in the talk of the county, to judge 
by these specimens. They all asked how 
he liked the north, what he thought of 
the society, and something or other about 
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the absent family. The monotony was 
broken when he was taken into the draw- 
ing-room to be surveyed by the old ladies. 
Old Mrs. Methven, in her old yellow lace 
and shabby feathers, who looked to him 
like a superannuated cockatoo, pro- 
nounced once more that he was the image 
of Walter Erskine, who was killed in the 
French war, and who was the first man 
she ever saw in his own hair, without 
even a ribbon. “It looked very naked 
like,” the old lady repeated; “no just de- 
cent, but you soon got used to it.” When 
these greetings and introductions were 
over, Miss Barbara took his arm, and de- 
clared herintention of taking a turn on 
the green and inspecting the new game. 
But it was not the game which interested 
the old lady. She had a word of warning 
to say. 

“John, my man! at your age you think 
little of good advice — above all from an 
old woman; but just one word. You 
must not bind yourself hand and foot to 
the Lindores. You have your own place 
to uphold, and the credit of your family. 
We've all formed our opinion of them ; 
and if you’re to be considered as one of 
them, a kind of retainer of theirs ” 

“ Retainer!” cried John, deeply piqued. 
Then he made an effort to recover his 
temper. “You must see how unreason- 
able this is,” he said, with a forced 
smile. “They are the only people I 
know. I have the greatest respect for 
them all, but I have done nothing to— 
identify myself with the family.” 

He spoke with some heat, and red- 
dened, much to his annoyance. What 
way but one was there of identifying him- 
self with them? and what hope was there 
that he would ever be permitted to do 
that? The mere suggestion in his own 
bosom made him red, and then pale. 

“ You take up their opinions — you sup- 
port their plans; you're a partisan, or so 
they tell me. All that is bad for you, 
John, my man! You'll excuse me speak- 
ing; but who should take an interest in 
youif it’s not me?” 

“ All this is absurd,” he cried. “Take 
up their opinions! I think the earl is 
right about a county hospital. I will sup- 
port him in that with all my heart. Your 
favorite minister, Aunt Barbara 

‘“‘I have no favorite minister,” 
Miss Barbara, somewhat sharply. 
never let myself be influenced by one of 
them. You mean the doctor, I suppose? 
—he’s far too advanced for me. Ay, 
that’s just the man |’m meaning. He 
tells me you're taking up all the Lin- 
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dores’ plans —a great satisfaction to him, 
for he’s apartisan too. Mind, I say noth- 
ing against the hospital. What other 
places have, we ought to have too. We 
have the same needs as our neighbors. 
If Perth has one, I would have one — 
that’s my principle. But I would not 
take it up because it’s a plan of Lord 
Lindores’, And I hear you and that 
muckle lout Pat Torrance were nearly 
coming to blows 

“Is that the minister too?” John cried 
angrily. 

“No, it’s not the minister; the minister 
had nothing to say to it. Don’t you take 
up a prejudice against the minister. 
That’s just as silly as the other way. It 
was anothe~ person. Pat Torrance is 
just a brute; but you'll make little by 
taking up the defence of the weaker side 
there. A woman should hold her tongue, 
whatever happens. You must not set up, 
at your age, as the champion of ill-used 
wives. 

“So far from that,” said John, with 
fierce scorn, “the tipsy brute swore eter- 
nal friendship. It was all I could do to 
shake him off.” 

But Miss Barbara still shook her head. 
“Let them redd that quarrel their own 
way,” she said. Stand you on your own 
feet, John. You should lay hands sud- 
denly on no man, the Apostle says. Mr. 
Monypenny, is that you? I am reading 
our young man a lecture. I am telling 
him the old vulgar proverb, that every 
herring should hang by its ain head.” 

“ And there’s no a truer proverb out of 
the Scriptures, Miss Barbara,” said Mr. 
Monypenny, a man of middle age, and 

rizzled, reddish aspect. It irritated John 

yond description to perceive that the 
new-comer understood perfectly what was 
meant. It had evidently been a subject 
of discussion among all from Sir James 
to the agent, who stood before him now, 
swaying from one leg to another, and 
meditating his own contribution to the 
arguments already set forth. 

“Miss Erskine is very right, as she 
always is. Whatever her advice may be, 
it will carry the sympathy of all your well- 
wishers, Mr. John, and they are just the 
whole county, man and woman. I cannot 
say more than that, and less would be an 
untruth.” 

“T am much obliged to my well-wishers, 
I am sure. I could dispense with so 
much solicitude on their part,”cried John, 
with subdued fury. Old aunts and old 
friends may have privileges; but to be 
schooled by your man of business — that 
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was more than flesh and blood could 
bear. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IT happened after this that John Ers- 
kine, by no will of his own, was drawn 
repeatedly into the society of the some- 
what lonely pair at Tinto. Torrance had 
never been popular, though the county 
extended to him that toleration which a 
rich man, especially when young, is apt to 
receive. There were always benevolent 
hopes that he might mend as long as he 
remained unmarried; and after his mar- 
riage his wife bore the blame of more 
than half his misdeeds. To tell the truth, 
poor Carry, being so unhappy, did not 
take pains to conciliate her neighbors. 
Some she took up with almost feverish 
eagerness, and she had two or three im- 
passioned friends ; but she had none of 
that sustaining force of personal happi- 
ness which makes it possible to bear the 
weariness of dull country company, and 
she had not taken any particular pains to 
please the county: so that, except on the 
periodical occasions when the great rooms 
were thrown open to a large party, she 
and her husband, so little adapted as they 
were to indemnify each other for the loss 
of society, lived much alone in their great 
house, with none of that coming and going 
which enlivens life. And since what he 
called the satisfaction which John had 
given him, Torrance had experienced a 
sort of rough enthusiasm for his new 
neighbor. He was never weary of pro- 
claiming him to be an honest fellow. 
“That’s the way to meet a man,” he 
would say — “ straightforward; if there’s 
any mistake, say it out.” And Erskine 
was overwhelmed with invitations to 
“look in as often as he pleased,” to “take 
pot-luck,’” — to come over to Tinto as 
often as he wearied. Sometimes he 
yielded to those solicitations out of pity 
for poor Carry, who seemed, he thought, 
pleased to see him; and sometimes be- 
cause, in face of this oppressive cordiality, 
it was difficult to say no. He did not en- 
joy these evenings; but the soft look of 
pleasure in poor Carry’s eyes, the evident 
relief with which she saw him come in, 
went to John’s heart. Not a word had 
passed between them on the subject 
which all their neighbors discussed so 
fully. No hint of domestic unhappiness 
crossed Carry’s lips; and yet it seemed 
to John that she had a kind of sisterly 
confidence in him. Her face brightened 
when he appeared. She did not engage 
him in long intellectual conversations as 
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she did Dr. Stirling. She said, indeed, 
little at all to him, but she was grateful to 
him for coming, and relieved from that 
which she would not complain of or object 
to — the sole society of her husband. 
This consciousness touched John more 
than if he had been entirely in her con- 
fidence. A kind of unspoken alliance 
seemed to exist between them. 

One evening when June was _ nearly 
over in the long, never-ending northern 
daylight, this tacit understanding was at 
once disturbed and intensified. John had 
been captured by his too cordial neighbor 
in the languid afternoon when he had 
nothing to do, and had been feeling some- 
what Grearily the absence of occupation 
and society. Torrance could not supply 
him with either, but his vacant condition 
left him without excuse or power to avoid 
the urgent hospitality. He had walked to 
Tinto in all the familiarity of county 
neighborhood, without evening dress or 
ceremony of any kind. They had dined 
without the épergnes and mountains of 
silver which Torrance loved, in the low 
dining-room of the old house at Tinto, 
which still existed at one end of the great 
modern mansion. This room opened on 
the terrace which surrounded the house, 
wi) an ease not possible in the lofty 
Grecian erection, well elevated from the 
ground, which formed the newer part. 
Lady Caroline, who had left the gentlemen 
some time before, became visible to them 
as they sat at their wine, walking up and 
down the terrace with her baby in her 
arms. The child had been suffering from 
some baby ailment, and had been dozing 
a great part of the day, which made it un- 
willing to yield to sleep when evening 
came. The mother had brought it out 
wrapped in a shawl, and was singing softly 
to lull it to rest. The scene was very 
tranquil and sweet. Sunset reflections 
were hanging still about the sky, and a 
pearly brightness was diffused over the 
horizon — light that looked as if it never 
meant to fade. The trees of the park lay 
in clustered masses at their feet, the land- 
scape spread out like a map beyond, the 
hills rose blue against the ethereal pale- 
ness of the distance. Close at hand, 
Lady Caroline’s tall, pliant figure, so light 
and full of languid grace, yet with a sug- 
gestion of weakness which was always 
pathetic, went and came — the child’s 
head upon her shoulder, her own bent 
over it— moving softly, singing under 
her breath. The two men sitting to- 
gether with little conversation or mutual 
interest between them, were roused by the 


| sight of this passing figure. Even Tinto’s 
rude gaze was softened by it. He looked 
out at his wife and child with something 
more like human tenderness than was 
usual tohim. Himself fora moment gave 
place in the foreground to this embodi- 
ment of the nearest and closest ties of 
life. He stopped in the talk which he 
was giving forth at large in his usual loud 
monologue, unaffected by any reply, and 
something softened the big balls of his 
light projecting eyes. “Let’s step out- 
side and finish our cigars,” he said 
abruptly. Lady Caroline herself looked 
different from her wont. The child against 
her heart soothed the pain in it: there is 
no such healing application. It was not 
a delightful child, but it was her own. 
One of its arms was thrown round her 
neck ; its head, heavy with sleep, to which 
it would not yield, now nestled into her 
shoulder, now rose from it with a sleepy, 
half-peevish cry. She was wholly occu- 
pied with the little perverse creature, pat- 
ting it with one thin soft hand, murmur- 
ing toit. The little song she was croon- 
ing was contemptible so far as music 
went, but it was soft as a dove’s cooing. 
She had forgotten herself, and her woes, 
and her shipwrecked life. Even when 
that harsher step came out on the gravel, 
she did not recognize it with her usual 
nervous start. All was soothed and soft- 
ened in the magical evening calm, in the 
warm softness of the baby, lying against 
the ache in its mother’s heart. 

And Torrance, for a wonder, did not 
disturb this calm. He stopped to touch 
the child’s cheek with his finger as his 
wife passed him, but as this broke once 
more the partial slumber, he subsided 
into qriet with a sense of guiltiness, puff- 
ing his cigar at intervals, but stepping as 
lightly as he could with his heavy feet, 
and saying nothing. A touch of milder 
emotion had come to his rude bosom. 
Not only was that great park, those 
woods, and a large share of the surround- 
ing country, his own, but this woman with 
her baby was his, his property, though so 
much more delicate, and finer than he. 
This moved him with a kind of wondering 
sense of the want of something which 
amid so much it might yet be possible to 
attain — happiness, perhaps, in addition 
to possession. His breast swelled with 
pride in the thought that even while thus 
engrossed in the humblest feminine occu- 
pation, like any cottager, nobody could 
mistake Lady Car Torrance for anything 
less than she was. They might think her 
a princess, perhaps. He did not know 
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any princess that had that carriage, he 
said to himself; but less or meaner, no- 
body could suppose her to be. And he 
was touched to see her with his child, her 
whole soul — that soul which had always 
eluded him, and retained its chill superi- 
ority to him —wrapped up in the baby, 
who was his as muchas hers. There was 
in the air a kind of flutter of far-off wings, 
as if peace might be coming, as if happi- 
ness might be possible even between this 
ill-matched pair. 

John Erskine was the spectator in this 
curious domestic scene. He looked on 
with wondering, half-pleased, half-indig- 
nant observation. He was almost angry 
that Carry should be lowered to the level 
of this husband of hers, evenifit gave her 
for a time a semblance of happiness ; and 
yet his heart was touched by this possi- 

ility of better things. When the child 
went to sleep, she looked up at the two 
men with a smile. She was grateful to 
her husband for his silence, for bringing 
no disturbance of the quiet with him; and 
grateful to John for having, as she 
thought, subdued Torrance by his influ- 
ence. She made to them both that little 


offering of a grateful smile as she sat 
down on the garden-seat, letting the child 


rest upon her knee. The baby’s head 
had slid down to her arm, and it lay there 
in the complete and perfect repose which 
a mother’s arms, protecting, sustaining, 
warm, seem to give more than any bed. 
The air was so sweet, the quiet so pro- 
found, that Carry was pleased to linger 
out of doors. Not often had she shown 
any desire to linger in her husband’s so- 
ciety when not bound by duty to do so. 
This evening she did it willingly. For 
the moment, a fawx air of well-being, of 
happiness and domestic peace, seemed to 
pervade the earth and the air. “It is so 
sweet, it cannot do her any harm to stay 
out a little,” she said, smiling at them over 
the baby’s sleeping face, which was half 
hidden in the soft, fleecy white shawl that 
enveloped it. John Erskine sat down at 
a little distance, and Torrance stood with 
a half humility about him, half ashamed, 
willing to do or say something which 
would be tender and conciliatory, but not 
knowing how. They began to talk in low 
tones, Erskine and Carry bearing the 
Jrais of the conversation. Sometimes 
Torrance put in a word, but generally the 
large puffs of his cigar were his chief con- 
tribution. He was willing to let them 
talk. Nay, he was not without a certain 
pleasure, in this softened mood of his, in 
hearing them talk. He would have al- 
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lowed freely that conversation was not in 
his way. 

“They are coming now in about ten 
days,” Carry said. ‘ Of course they have 
stayed longer than they meant to stay. 
People never leave town on the appointed 
da ” 

There are so many people to see.” 

“And so many things are put off till 
the last. I remember how hurried we 
were, — how rapidly the days flew at the 
end.” 

“You do not go to town now?” 

“No,” she said hurriedly; “it is no 
deprivation. We—neither of us —care 
for London.” 

Torrance felt a certain gratitude to his 
wife for thus identifying her inclinations 
with his. “If truth were told, maybe 
that might be modified,” he said. “I 
dare say you would like it, Car. You 
would get people to talk to. That’s 
what amuses her,” he added, with an ex- 
planatory glance at John. It was a novel 
sort of pleasure to him to give this amia- 
ble explanation of Lady Caroline’s pecul- 
iarities, without any of the rough satire 
in it with which he was accustomed to 
treat the things he did not understand; 
and his constant pride in her found a 
new outlet. “It’s not gaieties she wants, 
it’s conversation,” he said, with a softened 
laugh. “Next year we must see if we 
can’t manage it, Car.” 

She turned to him with a startled 
glance, not knowing whether to deprecate 
all change so far as herself was con- 
cerned, or to thank him for this unusual 
thoughtfulness. Fortunately, her instinct 
chose the latter course. “It is kind of 
you to think of me,” she said, in her soft 
voice. In all their wretched married life, 
they had never been so near before. 
He replied by his usual laugh, in which 
there was always a consciousness of that 
power of wealth which he could never 
forget he possessed. Oh yes, he would 
do it—he could do it whenever he 
pleased — buy pleasures for her, just as 
he might buy dresses or jewels for her, 
if she would take a little pains to make 
herself agreeable. But even the laugh 
was much softer than usual. She gave 
him a little nod over the sleeping child, 
in which there was kindness as well as 
anastonished gratiude. Perhaps she had 
never been so much at her ease with him 
before. 

* They are going to fill the house in the 
autumn,” she said, returning to the pre- 
vious subject. ‘I hear of several people 
coming. Acertain Lord Milleflears——” 











“That reminds me,” said John, “that 
I had a letter the other day — from one of 
our old Swiss party. You will remember 
him, Lady Caroline 4 

Here he paused, with a sudden recol- 
lection and putting together of varions 
things which, in the curious inadvertence 
of an indifferent mind, he had not thought 
of before. This made him break off 
somewhat suddenly, and raise his eyes to 
Carry, at whom he had noi been looking, 
with an alarmed glance. 

He saw her take a large grasp, in the 
hand which had been laid softly upon it, 
at ease, with extended fingers, of the 
baby’s shawl. Her face, which had been 
so smiling and soft, grew haggard and 
wild in a moment. Her eyes seemed to 
look out from caverns. There was a mo- 
mentary pause, which seemed to arouse 
heaven and earth to listen. Then her 
voice came into this suddenly altered, vig- 
ilant, suspicious atmosphere. ‘ Who was 
it, Mr. Erskine?” Poor Carry tried to 
smile, and to keep her voice in its usual 
tone. But the arrow flying so suddenly 
at a venture had gone straight into her 
heart. She had no need to ask — had she 
not divined it all along ? 

“Probably you have forgotten — his 
very name. It was—one of those fel- 
lows,” stammered John. “I forget how 
little a party like ours was likely to inter- 
est you. Beaufort — you may remember 
the name.” 

He felt that every word he uttered — 
his artificial levity, his forced attempt to 
make that unimportant which only his 
consciousness that it was deeply impor- 
tant could have suggested such a treat- 
ment of, was a new folly. He was doing 
it for the best — most futile of all excuses. 
When he looked at her again at the end 
of his speech, not daring to meet her 
eyes while he gave it forth, he saw, to his 
astonishment, a rising color, a flutter of 
indignation, in Carry’s pale face. 

“ Surely,” she said, with a strange thrill 
in her voice, “you do your friend injus- 
tice, Mr. Erskine. So far as I remember, 
he was very distinguished — far the most 
remarkable of the party. I do not think 
I can be mistaken.” 

“No, no, you are quite right,” John 
cried; “I only meant that — these things 
were much to us; but I did not know 
whether you would recollect — whether 
to a lady Fr 

“ You are all so contemptuous of wom- 
en,” Lady Caroline said, with a faint smile, 
“even the kindest of you. You think a 
lady would only notice frivolous excel- 
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lences, and would not care for real dis- 
tinction. That is a great mistake. It is 
all the other way. It is we who think of 
these things most.” 

“ | beg a thousand pardons — I had no 
such meaning,” John said; and she made 
him a little tremulous bow. She was so 
deadly pale, that he expected every mo- 
ment to see her faint. But she did not. 
She continued, naturally calling him back 
to what he had been about to tell her. 

“You had a letter from Mr. Beaufort? 
about — you were going to to tell me —” 

“ About coming here,” said John, feel- 
ing that to say,it out bluntly was now the 
best. “It appears he has a sort of charge 
of this Lord Millefleurs.” 

“Charge of Lord —— That is not a 
dignified position — for — your friend, 
Mr. Erskine.” 

“No. I don’t know what it means; he 
has not made the progress he ought to 
have made; but there is something spe- 
cial about this,” said John, hesitating, not 
knowing how far to go. 

Again Lady Caroline made him a little 
bow. She rose, with some stiffness and 
slowness, as if in pain. “It grows late, 
though it is so light. Baby will be better 
indoors,” she said. She went quickly 
away, but wavering a little in her gait, as 
if she were unconscious of obstacles in 
the way, and disappeared through the 
window of the old library, which was on 
the same level as the dining-room. John 
stood looking after her, with a bewilder- 
ing sense of guilt, and alarm for he knew 
not what. All this time Torrance had not 
said a word; but he had taken in every 
word that was said, and his jealous eyes 
had noted the changes in his wife’s face. 
He watched her go away,j}as John did. 
When she had disappeared, both of them 
listened for a moment in silence. Neither 
would have been surprised to hear a fall 
and cry; but there was nothing. Tor- 
rance threw himself down heavily in the 
seat from which she had risen. 

““That was a pity, Erskine,” he said; 
“ you saw that well enough. You can tell 
me the rest about this Beaumont — Beau- 
fort — what do you call him ?— that you 
thought it best not to tell Lady Car.” 

“There is nothing to tell about Beau- 
fort,” said John, “ which Lady Caroline, 
or any lady, might not hear.” 

“Now just look you here, John Ers- 
kine,” said Tinto, projecting his big eyes, 
“I thought you were he—that is the 
truth. She told me there was somebody. 
I thought it was you, and | was deter 
mined to be at the bottom of it. Now 
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here’s the man, beyond a doubt, and you 
know it as well as I do.” 

“ ] don’t know it at all,” cried John, 
“which probably is as much as you do. 
Can you suppose I should have spoken to 
Lady Caroline as I did if I had supposed 
— believed — known anything at all?” 

“I will say,” said Torrance, “that 
you’re an honest fellow. That stands to 
reason; you wouldn’t have opened your 
mouth if you had thought — but then you 
never thought till after you had spoken. 
Then you saw it as well as me.” 

“ Torrance!” cried John, “ for heaven’s 
sake, don’t imagine things that were never 
thought of! I know nothing about it — 
absolutely nothing. Even had there been 
anything in it, it is six years ago—it is 
all over; it never can have had anything 
to say to you zs 

“Oh, as for that,” said Torrance, “ if 
you think I’ve any fear of Lady Car go- 
ing wrong, set your mind at rest on that 
point. No fear of Lady Car. If you 
suppose I’m jealous, or that sort of thing” 
—and here he laughed, insolent and 
dauntless. “I thought it was you,” he 
said —“ I don’t see why I should con- 
ceal that —I thought it was you. And if 


you think I would have shut her ladyship 


up, or challenged you! — not a bit of it, 
my fine fellow! I meant to have asked 
ae here—to have seen you meet —to 
nave taken my fun out of it. I’m nomore 
afraid of Lady Car than I am of myself. 
Afraid!—not one bit. She shall see just 
as much of him as possible, if he comes 
here. I meanto ask him to the house. 
1 mean to have him to dinner daily. You 
can tell him so, with my compliments. 
You needn’t say any more to Lady Car; 
but as for me, there’s nothing I’d enjoy 
more. Tutoring, is he?” Torrance said, 
with a sort of ciiuckle of wrathful enjoy- 
ment; and he cast an eye over his de- 
mesne, with a glow of proud satisfaction 
upon his face. 

The sentiment of the evening calm had 
altogether disappeared. The peace of 
nature was broken up; a sense of human 
torture, human cruelty, was in the air. It 
was as if a curtain had been lifted in 
some presence-chamber, and the rack dis- 
closed beneath. ‘Torrance lounged back 
—with his hands in his pockets, his 
cheeks inflamed, his great eyes rolling — 
in the seat from which poor Carry with 
her baby had risen. His mind, which 
had been softened, touched to better 
things, and which had even begun to 
think of means and ways of making her 
happier, turned in a moment to more 
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familiar preoccupations. To have him 
here —he who was merely “tutoring,” a 
genteel attendant upon a foolish young 
lord, — to exhibit him, probably penniless, 
probably snubbed by everybody around, 
a dependant, a man without position or 
wealth, — was an idea altogether delight- 
ful to him. It was indeed a fierce delight, 
a cruel pleasure; but it was more con- 
genial to his mind than the unnatural 
softness of the hour before. 

And was it all John Erskine’s doing? 
—his foolishness, his want of thought? 
When he left Torrance in disgust, and 
hurried away along the now familiar ave- 
nue, where he no longer took any wrong 
turns, his foolishness and thoughtlessness 
overwhelmed him. To be sure !—a thou- 
sand recollections rushed upon his mind. 
He had known it all along, and how was 
it that he had not known it? The mo- 
ment he had committed himself and begun 
to speak of Beaufort’s letter, that moment 
he had foreseen everything that followed 
— just as poor Carry had read what was 
coming in his first sentence. It was he 
who had disturbed the evening calm — 
the rapprochement of the two who, doomed 
as they were to live their lives together, 
ought by all about them to be helped to 
draw near each other. Full of these dis- 
quieting thoughts, he was skirting a clump 
of thick shrubbery at some distance from 
the house, when something glided out 
from among the bushes and laid a sudden 
light touch upon his arm. He was al- 
ready in so much excitement that he could 
not suppress a cry of alarm, almost terror. 
There was no light to distinguish any- 
thing, and the dark figure was confused 
with the dark foliage. Almost before the 
cry had left his lips, John entreated par- 
don. “You are — breathing the evening 
air,” he said confused, “now that the 
little one is asleep.” 

But she had no leisure for any vain 
pretences. ‘* Mr. Erskine,” she said, 
breathless, “do not let him come — ask 
him not to come! I have come out to tell 
you. I could not say it —there.” 

“T will do whatever you tell me, Lady 
Caroline.” 

“I know you will be kind. This makes 
me very miserable. Oh, it is not that I 
could not meet him! It is because I 
know my husband has an idea, — not that 
he is jealous — and he does not mean to 
be cruel, — but he has an idea—— He 
would like to look on, to watch. That is 
what I could not bear. Tell him, Mr. 
Erskine — beg him — of all places in the 
world, not to come here.” 
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“ He will not come, I am sure, to give 
you a moment’s uneasiness.” 

“ Mr. Erskine, I must say more to you,” 
she said, drawing closer, putting once 
more her hand on his arm. ‘It must not 
be on that ground — nothing must be said 
of me. Cannot you understand? He 
must not come; but not because of me — 
nothing must be said of me. If it was 
your sister, oh would you not under- 
stand?” 

He took her hand into his in the pro- 
found feeling of the moment. “I will try 
to do —what I should do if it were my 
own sister,” he said, resting it in his, “It 
was my fault; I ought to have known.” 

“ There was no fault,” she said faintly ; 
“an accident. I knew it must happen 
some time. I was—prepared. But, Mr. 
Erskine, it is not because I could not 
meet —any one. Do not think that for 
me only It is because — because 
— but if you understand, that is 
=." 

“Let me walk back with you to the 
house,” John said. 

“No, no; it is almost wrong to speak 
to you in this clandestine way. But what 
can I do? And you who know —all 
parties —— If I said anything to my 


brother, it might make a breach. There 


is no one I could speak to but you. I 
should have had to suffer helplessly, to 
hold my peace.” 

“ Believe me — believe me,” cried John, 
“all that a brother can do, I will do.” 

In the midst of this misery, which he 
felt to the bottom of his heart, there ran 
through him a secret stir of pleasure. 
Her brother! — the suggestion went 
through all his veins. Strange encounter 
of the dream with the fact! The cold, 
trembling hand he held in his gave hima 
thrill of warmth and happiness, and yet 
his sympathy was as strong, his pity as 
profound, as one human creature ever felt 
for another. He stood still and watched 
her as she flitted back to the house, like 
a shadow in the gathering darkness. His 
heart ached, yet beat high. If it should 
ever be so, how different would be the 
fate of the other daughter of Lindores’! 
— how he would guard her from every 
vexation, smooth every step of her way, 
strew it with flowers and sweetnesses! 
He resumed his way more quickly than 
ever, hastening along in the soft darkness 
which yet was not dark, by the scaur — 
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through the opening in the trees over the 
broad country, lying like a dream in that 
mystical paleness which was neither night 
nor day. Underneath, the river rushed 
joyously, noisily, through the night — not 
still, like a southern stream, but dashing 
over the stones, and whirling its white 
eddies in foam against the bank. The 
sound of the water accompanied the quick 
current of his thoughts. He had a long 
walk before him, having come without 
preparation and left in haste and dis- 
pleasure. But seven or eight miles of 
country road in a night of June is no such 
punishment. And the thoughts that had 
been roused in him, made the way short. 
How different — how different would be 
the fate of that other daughter of Lin- 
dores’! It was only when he reached 
his own gate that he woke up with a start 
to remember indeed how different it would 
be. The bare little white house, with its 
little plantation, its clump of firs on the 
hilltop, its scanty avenue — the little es- 
tate, which could almost be said, with 
scornful exaggeration, to lie within the 
park of Tinto—the position of a small 
squire’s wife,—was it likely that Lord 
Lindores would smile upon that for his 
daughter? John’s heart, which had been 
so buoyant, sank down into the depths. 
He began to see that his dream was 
ridiculous, his elation absurd. He to be 
the brother, in that sweetest way, of Carry 
Lindores! But nevertheless he vowed, 
as he went home somewhat crestfallen, 
that he would be a brother to her. She 
had given him her confidence, and he had 
given her his promise, and with this bond 
no worldly prudence nor rule of probabili- 
ties should be allowed to interfere. 


From The Modern Review. 
ELIZABETH STUART, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 
11.* 

THE next great event which was of 
vital moment for Europe and for Eliza- 
beth was the advent, from over-seas, of 
the great Schwedenkonig, Gustavus Adol- 
phus. In July, 1630, the Swedish deliv- 
erer landed on German soil. He had 
completed his conquest over Poland. He 
knew well that the Polish war had been 
fomented, he knew that Sigismund had 
been supported by Austria; he knew that, 





the short cut which had alarmed his 
groom. To the pedestrian the way by | 
the scaur was the best way. He paused | 
a moment when he reached it, to look out | 


if Wallenstein could create a fleet, the 
house of Hapsburg, eager for universal 


* See Livine AGz, No. 1976, p. 275. 
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dominion, and then in the zenith of its 
power and success, would attack him in 
Sweden itself; and he defended his king- 
dom by attacking her enemies. The very 
successes of Ferdinand drew down Gus- 
tavus Adolphus upon him; the supine- 
ness of the German Protestant princes 
called forth the great Swedish defender 
of Protestantism. ‘ Universal monarchy 
must be repressed by neighboring na- 
tions at great hazard and inconceivable 
expense, provided such nations are only 
protected by a small interposition of 
ocean.” Wallenstein and Spain were 
preparing a fleet to attack the navy of 
Sweden when that navy bore Gustav 
Adolf and his army to German soil. 

Nor was it by any means the safety of 
Sweden alone which called Gustavus into 
the field. “A7/ich tretbt ein anderer Geist” 
— “I am actuated by other motives,” said 
the king. It was the cause, the great 
cause, of Protestantism and of true reli- 
gion, that weighed most heavily upon his 
soul. Hear-him for a moment; his voice 


still seems to speak vitally to us across 
the abyss of two hundred and fifty years. 
“ I embark in a war, far from_my own do- 
minions, and seem to court those dangers 
and difficulties which another man might 


labor to decline; but the Searcher of the 
human heart will see and know that it 
was neither ambition that tempted me, 
nor the avarice of extending my domin- 
ions, nor the appetite of fighting, nor the 
mischievous temper of loving to interfere 
in my neighbors’ concerns. Other object 
I have none than to support the afflicted 
and oppressed, to maintain the religious 
and civil liberty of society, and to bear 
my testimony against a tyranny over the 
whole human race.” 

And Gustavus described his lofty mo- 
tives truly. If the Protestant princes of 
Germany were supine, her Protestant 
people were worthy; nor could the king 
endure the spectacle of Jesuit rule, 
through Kaiser and through pope, carried 
out by means of blood and fire, of force 
and fraud; of infrahuman persecution by 
the priest. Gustavus is a singular his- 
torical apparition in respect that he com- 
bined the earnestness of a Cromwell with 
the graces of a Cavalier. He was not 
Gott-betrunken, or God-intoxicated, as 
Novalis said of Spinoza, but he was God- 
inspired. A hero of conscience, he was 
also a hero of charm. He could not only 
command the reverence, but also win the 
love of men. In him force was tempered 
by sweetness. Intense as clear, there 
was nothing gloomy or morbid about the 
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strong, bright Gustavus. No cause ever 
had a nobler champion; but his kingly 
and knightly mind was expressed through 
his broad, lofty forehead; through his 
well-opened, blue, and steadfast eyes; 
through a figure and bearing which ap- 
proach to an ideal of great manhood. 
His religion was that of a royal man; his 
politics those of a noble king. Fervent, 
and even rash in fight, generous in vic- 
tory, the first captain of his time, he 
fought for an abstract cause and defended 
oppressed humanity. Stern where stern-- 
ness was necessary, he was full of “ flow- 
ing courtesy ” and princely manners. His 
army was well paid and was restrained 
within the limits of strict discipline. It 
was a moral force, which paid, and did 
not plunder its way through the territory 
of friend and foe. In this respect the 
Swedo-German army differed from those 
of the Liga, of the Empire ; and even from 
the troops of Mansfeld. “Der Krieg 
miisse den Krieg erndhren” —“ War must 
support itself,” said Wallenstein ; and the 
armies of Tilly, of Wallenstein, of Mans- 
feld, simply devastated any territories that 
they had to occupy. 

In earlier years, Gustavus had been a 
half suitor. for the hand of Elizabeth 
Stuart, and was therefore likely, being of 
noble mould, to have a kindly feeling to- 
ward an olden love. The Light of the 
North, the Aurora Borealis of the Baltic, 
was now happily married to Maria Elea- 
nora, sister of the Kurfiirst Johann Georg. 
Gustav was born on December oth, 1594. 

James I. died in 1625, and had been 
succeeded by his son, Charles I. Charles 
was her brother, and Elizabeth might, per- 
haps, hope more from a brother than even 
from a father. 

Charles was very willing todo anything 
to help his sister —so long as the doing 
involved noaction. Sosoon as Gustavus 
appeared victoriously upon the scene, 
Charles tried to delegate to him the task 
of restoring Elizabeth to the Palatinate. 

On November 7th, 1632, Sir Henry 
Vane, successor to Roe, met the Swedish 
king at Wiirzburg, and Vane thus reports 
Gustavus’s answer: “If Charles wished 
sincerely to bring about the restitution of 
the Palatinate (no question more of Bo- 
hemia) and wished it in good faith, he 
must afford such assistance as justly mer- 
ited the appellation of royal.” If Charles 
contributed money and an English army 
of twelve thousand men, he, Gustavus, 
“ would never sheath his sword until the 
Palatinate should be recovered.” Vainly 
did Gustav expect anything royal (except, 
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perhaps, the portraits of Van Dyck) from 
Charles, who was negotiating with Vi- 
enna when he should have been fighting 
side by side with Sweden. If he had 
really wished well to his sister’s cause, 
there was no way to help her but by fight- 
ing. Spannheim records that James I. 
felt, in his last days and hours, some com- 
punction and remorse with respect to the 
Palatinate. Forty-eight hours before his 
death, James charged his son Charles, 
“as he hoped fora parent’s benediction 
and that of Heaven,” to exert all his pow- 
ers in order to reinstate his sister and her 
children into their hereditary dominions ; 
for (said James) 7¢ was my mistake to seek 
the Palatinate in Spain. The italics are 
ours. 

Charles was as incapable as had been 
his father of clear and noble action. 

“ My God, sire!” exclaimed Sir Rich- 
ard Glendale, to the Pretender, when that 
prince landed “for a hunting expedition,” 
in “ Redgauntlet ” — “ of what great and in- 
expiable crime can your Majesty’s ances- 
tors have been guilty that they have been 
punished by the infliction of judicial blind- 
ness on their whole generation!” In this 
indignant burst of Sir Richard Glendale, 
Walter Scott summarized the essence of 
the career of the Stuarts. 

Ferdinand never refused to negotiate. 
Negotiations, as for instance that for the 
restoration of the Palatinate, amused oth- 
ers and did not hurt him. Besides, while 
people were negotiating they were not 
likely to act ; and this was true of Charles 
as it had been of James. Conscious of 
his violent aggression in the Palatinate, 
the emperor was ready to restore that — 
if any one could or would compel him to 
do so — but he would never give it up to 
mere negotiation. Charles’s ambassador 
at Vienna, Sir Robert Anstruther, had 
been instructed to say to Ferdinand (22nd 
of July, 1630) that “the king, his master 
(Charles 1.), acknowledged with grief and 
shame that his brother-in-law, the elector 
Palatine, disregarding Azs opinion and 
concurrence, had acted formerly in refer- 
ence to the crown of Bohemia, not only 
rashly, but unadvisedly ; which imprudent 
measures ought chiefly to be.attributed to 
the ambition and inattention of youth; and 
that it would highly become the emperor, 
consistently with his accustomed clemen- 
cy, to receive Frederick’s submission, and 
reinstate him in his own dominions, iwas- 
much as such an act of free and gratuitous 
favor would oblige the kings of England 
to all posterity.” 

To amuse Charles, a counter-proposi- 
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tion was made from Vienna to the effect 
that Frederick should resign the Upper 
Palatinate forever to Bavaria; that he, 
Frederick, should receive a small pension 
for his own life ; that his eldest son should 
be bred a Catholic at Vienna, and ihen, 
having espoused an Austrian archduchess, 
be reinstated, at his father’s death, in the 
Lower Palatinate. Further, that Fred- 
erick should, on his knees, ask pardon of 
the emperor. 

It was clear that Charles, who was in- 
capable of royal or other decisive action, 
desired to lean upon Gustavus for the re- 
instatement of his sister. 

Charles urged Elizabeth to allow her 
son to be educated as a Catholic in Vien- 
na, but the ex-queen, whose character was 
much more positive than that of her un- 
stable brother, replied with noble anger 
that, “sooner than see her children 
brought up as Catholics, she would kill 
them with her own hand.” Both Eliza- 
beth and Frederick remained always 
steadfast in their religion, nor could any 
prospect of advantage ever lure them 
from it. 

All that Charles could do was to per: 
mit —but not as king — English volun- 
teers to fight for the Palatinate; and the 
Marquis of Hamilton led some six thou- 
sand volunteers, who did not do very 
much, to Germany. These were speedily 
reduced to one English and one Scottish 
regiment, and after a quarrel with Banier, 
Hamilton resigned and his force melted 
away. 

We cannot spare space to follow the 
great Swedish king through his glorious 
campaign. He would have recovered the 
Palatinate in due time, as he did recover 
for his kinsmen the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg which Wallenstein had seized; but 
Gustavus could not turn aside from his 
main purpose, which was to prevent the 
extirpation of Protestants and Protestant- 
ism in Germany, in order merely to re- 
cover the Palatinate without help from 
Charles. Making it a condition that 
Frederick, if reinstated, should tolerate 
Lutheranism in his dominions, Gustavus 
sent to Holland for Frederick to join his 
armies. Frederick was‘unfit for any com- 
mand in the warlike monarch’s forces, but 
he “was present” at Niirnberg, and at 
that memorable passage of the Lech, at 
which Gustavus’s valor and strategy so 
completely defeated the veteran Tilly. 
After Breitenfeld, the king thought that 
the Palatinate cause was hopeful, and 
wrote to that effect to Charles, requiring 
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resolution,” an assistance in men and 
money, and the despatch of a fleet to cope 
with the fleet that Spain was sending to 
the Baltic. 

Charles refused the necessary co-opera- 
tion, but explained that he was ready to 
negotiate. 

And now Gustavus and Wallenstein, 
the two great captains of the age, each at 
the head of an hitherto unconquered 
army, met, for the first time, as opponents 
in actual war on the fatal plain of Liitzen. 
The battle was indecisive in result, though 
victory leaned to the Swedes, as the Im- 
perialists vacated the field and retreated 
on Leipzig; but the battle involved the 
most terrible loss that could have hap- 
pened to the Protestant cause — Gustavus 
Ado!phus fell in the arms of victory. 

With the fall of Gustavus the cause of 
the Palatinate seemed to be hopelessly 
lost. What other champion could replace 
the “ Lion of the North”? 

After Liitzen, Frederick became a prey 
to deep dejection. He died of a broken 
heart, of utter despondency, away from 
wife and children, at Mentz, on Novem- 
ber 17th, 1636. His coffined corpse, after 
many wanderings, found its final resting- 
place in Sedan. 

His son and heir, Henry Frederick, a 
prince of promise, had pre-deceased his 
father. On January 17th, 1629, father 
and son went to see the trophies of Peter 
Hein as they floated in Dutch waters at 
Rotterdam. The small boat in which 
they sailed was run into by another craft, 
and speedily sank. Frederick was saved, 
but his heir was drowned. The son’s 
last vain cry was “Save me, father!” 
That last despairing cry of the sinking 
prince rings still pathetically through. his- 
tory. Thus Karl Ludwig, the second son, 
became the representative of the ban- 
ished Palatine family. 

Elizabeth and Frederick were united 
by a sincere affection and by a numerous 
progeny. Misfortune borne in common, 
a faith thoroughly shared, strengthened 
their union. Frederick’s nature was ca- 
pable of a deeper tenderness than was that 
of his wife. His fondness for her was 
unquestionably great. Many of his letters 
to her (see Bromley’s “ Royal Letters ”’) 
are stillextant. In one he writes, “ Would 
to God that we owned some little corner 
of the earth in which we could live to- 
gether happily and in peace!” It were 
to be wished that his prayer could have 
been answered. As private persons, they 
would have been most estimable, most 
happy; but they were elevated into po- 
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sitions high above their capacities. Fred- 
erick constantly addresses his wife, 
“ Mon tres cher Ceur.” 

Elizabeth passed her widowhood at the 
Hague, or at Rhenen, in the province of 
Utrecht, secure under Dutch shelter. 
She was fond of hunting and of garden- 
ing. Her children grew up around her, 
and the still lively lady became the centre 
of a small but cultured circle of friends. 
Elizabeth’s little court was a model of 
social gaiety, and flatterers called it the 
“home of all the muses and of all the 
graces.” Her elastic temperament was 
cheerful under misfortune. She could 
always enjoy any pleasure that the pres- 
ent moment offered. Once, when hunt- 
ing, she was nearly seized by some Span- 
ish soldiery, but escaped owing to a fleet 
horse and her good riding. Henrietta 
Maria had been a bitter opponent at the 
court of England of the interests of 
Elizabeth; but when Henrietta Maria, 
herself a fugitive, came to Holland, Eliza- 
beth received and comforted her, Both 
were Stuarts, the one by birth, the other 
by marriage ; and their interests in Great 
Britain were imperilled’ by the same foes. 
There may have been policy in Elizabeth’s 
kindness. Hereldest surviving son, Karl 
Ludwig, who had been educated by Fred- 
erick’s brother, grew up headstrong, self- 
ish, and avaricious. When in England, 
he sided with the Parliament, and even 
sat in the Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines, : 

He ultimately obtained from the En- 
glish Parliament a yearly grant of £10,- 
000 — £8,000 for himself, £2,000 for his 
mother; but Elizabeth was deeply grieved 
at her son’s departure from the traditional 
and even natural politics of the house of 
Stuart. Her next sons, Rupert and Mau- 
rice, fought, as is well known, and with 
distinction, on the royal side, and this 
was some comfort to the daughter of 
James and sister of Charles. Ever after 
the execution of her brother, Elizabeth 
wore a mourning ring (a picture of which 
is now before me) on which a crown sur- 
mounts a skull and cross-bones, while 
both are encircled by a lock of Charles’s 
hair. 

Cousin Max, who thought that all mis- 
fortunes arose from tolerance to Protes- 
tants, was getting on with the conversion 
to Catholicism of the Upper and Lower 
Palatinates. His plan was simple and 
direct; every person who would not be- 
come a Catholic was driven out of the 
territory. Max was fully determined to 
root out heresy. ° 
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“counter-Reformation” in Ger- 


The 
many was being carried out with incredi- 
ble cruelty and ruthless persistency. The 
hopeless and hapless “ peasants’ war” was 
extirpated with terrible inhumanity. Prot- 
estant parents were expelled, and their 
children detained to be brought up as 


Catholics. Sdltl, speaking of the oppres- 
sion then exercised upon the unhappy 
Protestants, says, “ Davon schweigt die 
Geschichte” —“ On that subject history is 
silent.” In Bavaria the popular threat to 
an enemy remains to this day —“ /ch will 
dich schon Katholisch machen!” —*1 
will force you to become a Catholic!” and 
this threat to tame and to compel dates 
from the counter-Reformation under the 
house of Hapsburg. The Jesuit view 
was, that heretics should be subjected to 
a yoke intolerable, but yet not to be 
shaken off. The papal ambassador, Ca- 
raffa, agreed with the emperor that her- 
etics should be rooted out without pity 
ana without scruple. 

On February 12th, 1637, Ferdinand II. 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Fer- 
dinand I11., who carried on the lines of 
his father’s policy. “A/¢ fili, Barvo mun- 
dus regitur intellectu,” said the wise Ox- 
enstierna. 

The great war dragged its slow length 
along, but we cannot spare space to follow 
its fortunes. 

Among the partisans who were at- 
tracted, in part by her personality, to the 
cause of Elizabeth, the most distinguished 
and the most constant was William, Lord, 
Craven, afterwards Earl Craven. Chris- 
tian of Brunswick died May 6, 1626, and 
Prince Maurice, of Nassau, had passed 
away on April 23rd, 1625. Craven first 
met Elizabeth when she was already a 
refugee in Holland, and he quitted the 
Dutch service in order to devote himself 
to that of the ex-queen of Bohemia. 
History contains few instances of a 
more chivalrous, romantic, self-sacrificing 
friendship. His purse and person (Craven 
was rashly brave) were both zealously de- 
voted to the service of his royal mistress. 
Munificent in outlay, indefatigable in 
military activity, reckless in contempt of 
danger, Craven might well have adopted 
Christian’s motto, “ All for glory and for 
her;” the only difference being that 
Craven thought more of her than he did 
of glory. In Christian the passions had 
been mixed. Gustavus himself paid a 
compliment to Craven’s valor; and of all 
the volunteers — Reay, Hepburn, and 
others — who fought for her, and for the 
Palatinate, Craven was animated by the 
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purest devotion. He was entrusted by 
Elizabeth with the care of the fiery young 
Rupert, when both were taken prisoners 
by the emperor. Craven paid for his free- 
dom a ransom of £20,000. Rupert was 
detained for three years in mild captivity, 
the object being to convert him to the 
Church cf Rome. During the dark days 
— days dark for the Stuarts — of the Pro- 
tectorate, Craven’s estates were seques- 
trated ; though they were restored to him 
at the Restoration; but he found means 
still to help his mistress. In Elizabeth’s 
saddest hour, when she seemed to be 
abandoned by all men, the faithful Craven 
remained by her side, and he returned 
with her to England. There is no evi- 
dence of such a fact (indeed evidence on 
the subject would be very hard to pro- 
cure), but history whispers that the pair 
were privately married. Certain it is that 
nothing could detach Craven from her 
side, and that his life and fortune —all 
that he had — were unceasingly and loyal- 
ly devoted to her comfort and her service. 
In 1661 Pepys saw Elizabeth in London, 
“brought by my Lord Craven” to the 
Duke’s Theatre. A paladin of romance, 
Craven remains one of the noblest in- 
stances in history of a knightly, generous, 
unswerving devotion toa woman and her 
cause. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the 
domestic relations of Elizabeth. 

She had around her, in Holland, four 
daughters — Elizabeth, born 1618; Luise, 
born 1622; Henrietta Maria, born 1626; 
Sophia, born 1630; and her two younger 
sons, Edward and Philipp, were also for 
a time with her. 

Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, was the 
plainest of the sisters. She was quiet, 
melancholy, absorbed in study. In 1636 
Ladislaus of Poland proposed for Eliza- 
beth, but she peremptorily refused to 
marry a Catholic prince. Des Cartes 
(born 1596) was the friend, the tutor, the 
correspondent of this learned daughter of 
Frederick and of Elizabeth, who remained 
unmarried, and ultimately became abbess 
of the Protestant S¢/ft of Herford, in 
Westphalia. She died in 1680. 

Of Henrietta Maria there is no vivid 
record, but she married, 1651, Prince 
Ragoczy von Siebenbiirgen. 

Luise was pretty,and was lively. She 
was a paintress of repute in her own little 
circle, and seems to have loved gaiety and 
society. 

Sophia —the ablest and most beautiful 
of the daughters — ‘one of the hand- 





somest, the most’ cheerful, sensible, 
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shrewd, accomplished of women,” says 
Thackeray — married, 1658, Ernst Au- 
gust, Bishop of Osnabriick, and brother 
of the Duke of Brunswick. This lady, 
called in our history books “ the electress 
Sophia,” is the direct ancestress of our 
present royal family. In 1672 her hus- 
band succeeded to the possession of 
Hanover, and to the electoral dignity. 
In 1714, a few weeks after his mother’s 
death, her son, George Ludwig, succeeded 
Anne on the throne of Great Britain, as 
George I. This boorish, ungraceful prince 
recalled no suggestion of his bright moth- 
er, but seemed to have absorbed a terri- 
bly large infusion of the characteristics 
of his ungainly father. The English na- 
tion specially settled the succession on 
Sophia and her Protestant descendants, 
while passing over the claims of all her 
brothers and sisters. 

Her brother Edward, and his brother 
Philipp, were sent to Paris to “ finish 
their education,” a plan which was not 
attended with happy results. They were 
probably glad enough to go, and to escape 
from the weary routine, from the in- 
trigues, littlenesses, spites, of their moth- 
er’s mock court in Holland. 

Elizabeth does not seem to have been 
very successful in educating or in secur- 
ing the love of her children. Her daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Sophia, voluntarily 
left their mother to go to Kassel or to 
Heidelberg. In 1645 her son Edward 
married Anna, daughter of the Duke of 
Nevers, and turned Catholic; his apos- 
tacy being doubtless a serious sorrow to 
his mother. Karl Ludwig wrote very an- 
grily to his recusant brother; but the life 
of Edward was thereafter lived apart from 
the main current of the career of his 
family. It is certain that Edward mar- 
ried in Paris, where he found favor and 
countenance, without his mother’s knowl- 
edge or consent, and that this step and 
his perversion were a sore surprise to 
her. Philipp had a quarrel in the Hague 
with a certain debauched Sieur d’Epinay ; 
and on the day following, January 2oth, 
1646, Philipp, assisted by his myrmidons, 
killed D’Epinay ; for which offence he had 
to fly Holland. In 1655 Philipp was killed 
at the siege of Rethel. 

In 1644, the noble Luise Juliane, the 
generous mother-in-law of Elizabeth, died. 

The conduct of Rupert and of Maurice 
in the civil wars had alienated the En- 
glish government from Elizabeth Stuart, 
and, to some extent, she had become an 
object of dislike to the nation. During 
the late years of the Protectorate her 
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allowance from England seems to have 
been withheld. 

One child only, her daughter Luise, re- 
mained to cheer the solitary mother. 
After some shadow of scandal, into the 
details of which history now vainly tries 
to pierce, Luise, one morning, was found 
to have left — to have fled from her lone- 
ly mother; but a few lines informed the 
distracted Elizabeth—“I have gone to 
France, there to be reconciled to the true 
Church, and to enter a cloister.” This 
was a heavy blow to the still fervently 
Protestant widow of Frederick. Luise 
became Abbess of Maubuisson ; but hers 
was no austere, cloistered seclusion. She 
lived gaily, went to court in Paris; and 
had, as Séltl tells us, ‘‘ many children.” 
Her conversion brought with it no retire- 
ment from the world, no asceticism of the 
cloister. 

Her last child having thus left her, 
Elizabeth could turn for comfort only to 
Lord Craven. We must now pass at a 
leap, and without regard to the tangle of 
petty events, to the Peace of Westphalia, 
which, in 1648, virtually concluded the 
Thirty Years’ War, and settled, among so 
many other things, the question of the 
Palatinate. 

The primary cause of that memorable 
peace was the thorough exhaustion of the 
combatants, and especially of the Catholic 
powers. Exhaustion only, inability to 
continue the conflict, could have con- 
strained Rome, Spain, Austria, to grant 
toleration to German . Protestants. The 
result of thirty years of wastefully wicked 
war; of a war in which oceans of blood 
were unnecessarily shed, and in which 
unspeakable human misery was caused, 
gave to Protestantism that for which it 
had contended at the beginning; and 
Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist had to live 
together in mutual toleration, each belief 
holding its own as best it could in Ger- 
many. Henceforth the disciples of Loy- 
ola could not kill, oppress, or extirpate the 
followers of Luther or of Calvin; and 
worn and wasted Germany, which had 
been for so long the scene of civil war, the 
battlefield of ruin, was no more subject to 
the lust of Hapsburg universal dominion, 
or to the bloody tyranny of priestly rule. 

Despite of angry protests, and of much 
“ negotiation,” Karl Ludwig could obtain 
no more than this — the restoration of the 
Lower Palatinate; while the Upper Pal- 
atinate remained annexed to Bavaria. 
Both Max and Karl Ludwig were elect- 
ors; Bavaria being the eighth electorate, 
and ranking above Kurffa/z. The spirit 
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of Gustavus had been at work up to the 
close of the sad, long war. It is notice- 
able that the Swedes were the strongest 
force then left in the field with power to 
fight. Wrangel (with whom was associ- 
ated in command, Turenne) was the last 
Swedish general. He entirely overran 
Bavaria, and, that done, no barrier stood 
between his victorious army and the gates 
of Vienna. This crowning success in- 
duced Maximilian, and compelled the em- 
peror, to agree, on equitable terms, to a 
peace. When Max demanded an armis- 
tice, he was, at first, held at Viennaas a 
Majestatsverbrecher, or traitor guilty of 
high treason; but it was soon seen that 
Max had not capitulated without very 
sufficient cause. He wished to stipulate 
that the Lower Palatinate, if he had to 
cede it, should remain Catholic; but to 
this the victors would not agree. To the 
last, Sweden did good service to Protes- 
tantism. When the terms-of peace be- 
came known, the Catholics were furious; 
the Reformers were obstinate ; but maugre 
all objections, necessity had dictated an 
enduring treaty. Maximilian of Bavaria 
died at Ingolstadt the 27th of September, 
1651. 

And so, as Kurpfa/z, though with sadly 
shorn territory, Karl Ludwig, the son of 
the Winterkonig, returned to Heidelberg, 
and to his desolated, wasted, miserable 
land. Even the great Library of Heidel- 
berg had been transported to the Vatican. 
Karl Ludwig married, 22nd February, 
1650, Karoline, daughter of the Landgraf 
Wilhelm V., of Hessen. On the roth of 
April, 1651, a son, Karl, was born to Karl 
Ludwig; and in 1652, he became the fa- 
ther of a daughter, Elizabetha Charlotta. 
When first he resumed residence in the 
Old Palace of the Palatinate, his sisters 
Sophia and Elizabeth were with him in 
Heidelberg. The new Palatine’s mar- 
riage was not asuccess. He entered into 
an undisguised intrigue with the Hordu- 
dein, or maid of honor, Degenfeld, and his 
wife left him in indignation, and returned 
to her father in Kassel. 

Karl Ludwig was the most hateful of 
the children of Frederick and Elizabeth. 
He withheld from his brother Rupert Ru- 
pert’s inheritance. He would not allow 
his mother to come to Heidelberg, nor 
would he pay to her the money that was 
justly hers. He refused her her jointure, 
and would not give her her dower of 
Frankenthal. He was karg und geizig, 
mean and avaricious. There is some- 
thing pathetic in Elizabeth’s letters to 
Karl Ludwig. They express a mother’s in- 





dignation at having to apply for her own 
to her own son, and then the sense of her 
necessities lends poignancy to her pite- 
ous appea!s. It seems that she received 
1,000 guilders a month from Holland. 
She writes to Karl Ludwig, August 23rd, 
1655: “I do not ask you much. I pray 
do this for me; you will much comfort 
me by it, who am in so ill condition as it 
takes all my contentment from me. I am 
making my house as little as I can so that 
I may subsist by the little I have, till I 
shall be able to come to you; which since 
I cannot do because of my debts, which 
I am not able to pay, neither the new nor 
the old, if you do not as I desire I am 
sure I shall not increase. As you love 
me I do conjure you to give an answer.” 

In writing from the Hague to Prince 
Rupert on April 29th, year not given, she 
says (Bromley’s * Royal Letters ”), “ The 
next week I hope to hear Louysa’s justi- 
fication against all her calumnies.” 

The years just preceding 1660, were 
times of trial for the poor ex-queen, who 
found herself in sore straits and without 
much hope of better times. The battle 
of Worcester was a very real fact; the 
Restoration was very uncertain. The 
Stuarts were much dispersed over Europe. 
Rupert and Maurice were pursuing their 
adventurous careers as corsairs ; and she 
was soon to lose Maurice, who was 
drowned at sea. Elizabeth’s debts in- 
creased; and creditors became pressing. 
She was too poor to visit Rhenen. Wid- 
owed, childless, friendless (but for Craven), 
and hopeless, her last years before the 
Restoration must have been, even to her, 
sorrowful and lonely. 

But the Restoration came, and her neph- 
ew sat upon the throne of Great Britain. 
Elizabeth desired at once to return to her 
native land, but Charles 1]. urged her not 
to think of comingto England. His com- 
prehensive tenderness for women did not 
include any fondness for an aged aunt, 
impecunious, unfortunate, importunate. 
The money that he wanted to spend upon 
the female sex was required for Mrs. 
Palmer and others of that sort. But 
Elizabeth was not to be deterred. She 
had determined to return to England, and 
on May 17th, 1661, she landed at Mar- 
gate, and travelled on to London. Her 
arrival was little noticed. Herold friends 
were all gone, and her popularity bad van- 
ished also. She had outlived the con- 
temporaries of her youth, and a genera- 
tion had arisen that knew her not. She 
was slightly regarded, with an indolent 
curiosity, as the titular queen of a remote 
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country, which was all but unknown to 
Whitehall. 

The England to which she returned was 
for Elizabeth a changed England. Be- 
tween her youth and her age stood the 
great shadow of the Protectorate, and the 


mighty image of Cromwell separated her 
brother and her nephew. Craven alone 
remained ever tender, ever true. She 
lived in Drury House, Drury Lane. From 
that mansion she removed to Leicester 
House, Leicester Square, and there five 
days after her removal to the new dwell- 


ing, on February 13th, 1662, Elizabeth 
Stuart, dowager electress Palatine and 
titular queen of Bohemia, died. 

German literature contains very many 
works of authority and research about 
the great Thirty Years’ War, but no one 
historian has set his mark upon the sub- 
ject. Germany separates in such matters 
more carefully than we do. She keeps 
poet and historian as things apart; we 
mix the two qualities and functions. 

The great historian, resembling in that 
respect the poet or the dramatist, must, 
when depicting a personage, create a 
character. The hints of history are the 
equivalents of the suggestions of imag- 
ination. The historian must see clearly 
both outside and inside the person that 
he would portray, and must combine into 
an art-whole the complete portraiture, 
round and finished, of the hero or heroine 
of history. This task is the duty of every 
true historian, but it can, necessarily, be 
discharged but by few; since to fulfil it 
satisfactorily requires qualities which 
nearly rival those of the poet or creator. 
Carlyle is the one man in the domain of 
history who, through many absolute crea- 
tions, really fulfils the ideal requirement; 
but yet another instance may be cited in 
Froude’s picture of Mary Queen of Scots. 
In its higher aspects, history needs an 
imagination only just below that required 
by a great poet. 

To piece out the imperfections of evi- 
dence; to read, by insight, the motives of 
action and the depths of character; to 
feel, by instinct, the passions that once 
fired a man or woman, long since dead, 
and but imperfectly depicted by the chron- 
icler—these are difficulties which can 
only be overcome by a man of high and 
penetrating imagination, who possesses 
also a judicial power of criticism. It is 
given but to few to realize, with any ob- 
jective force, the body, form, and pres- 
ence; the true and living images of human 
beings that once existed; of times that 
are past. The great historian must pos- 
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sess a touch, at least, of the poet; and 
we, in England, have been most success- 
ful in developing this ideal historian. 

Elizabeth can never have been beauti- 
ful. Pepys, who may be credited with 
some critical judgment of female charms, 
saw her in Holland when he went with 
his patron to bring over Charles II., and 
records of the queen of Bohemia, that 
“she seems a very debonair, but a plain 
lady.” Mr. Pepys hits the mark. Her 
pleasant, lively manner would last into 
her age, and the loss of youth would only 
render the fact plainer. Four portraits of 
her are known to us. The one by Hon- 
thorst, in the National Portrait Gallery, is 
a performance of little mark or likelihood. 
There are two at Hampton Court; one (No. 
128) is a full length, also by Honthorst, 
in which she is depicted in a dark dress 
with a large ruff; the hair red, the face 
rather pointedly oval, with an expression 
of some shrewishness, caused, apparently, 
by sorrow. The mouth is thin and tightly 
compressed, and the expression is scarce- 
ly lovable. The other Hampton Court 
work (No. 765) is by Derick, a good paint- 
ing, badly hung, and the youngest portrait 
of Elizabeth that is extant. The face is 
round, like that of James in youth, and 
the expression is happy. It is the prin- 
cess Elizabeth, with all life opening in 
hope, when the young Count Palatine has 
crossed the sea to woo her for his bride. 
Honthorst was teacher of painting to the 
princess Louisa. 

To the Royal Academy we owe those 
recent exhibitions of the works of the 
“old masters,” which are the delight 
alike of the art critic and of the historical 
student. In the winter exhibition of 1880 
appeared a portrait of Elizabeth (No. 127) 
by Mierevelt, which belongs to the high- 
est class of portrait art, and which is the 
best existing portrait of the queen of Bo- 
hemia. It was painted in Holland, and 
represents Elizabeth at about the middle 
of her career. Beneath the veneer of 
femininity we recognize the ignoble fea- 
tures of James. The modelling of every 
feature resembles that of her father’s face. 
He had very protruding eyes; they are 
seen, softened, in this portrait. The as- 
pect is serious; the face is painted in 
repose, but is full of character, and the 
spectator feels that he stands in the pres- 
ence of the true Elizabeth. Her hair is 
red and the complexion is opaquely white. 
The lips are ugly, thin, and are closely 
compressed. The forehead is poor and 
narrow. Obstinacy, rather than firmness, 
is expressed. The shape of the face is 
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oval, with a somewhat pointed chin. The 
dress is a study of a royal costume of the 
period. The portrait is full length, and 
gives the physiognomy of the whole fig- 
ure. The bearing is that of a woman 
accustomed to play the queen; the hands 
are fine; and the totality of the being ex- 
pressed agrees fully with all that we know, 
or can divine, of the superficial, though 
amiable character of the pleasure-loving 
but unfortunate daughter of the house of 
Stuart. This portrait is quite admirable 
and masterly. The face, in its still gravity, 
is not altogether lovable or attractive. 
You retain an impression of shrewdness 
and vivacity, coupled with a mean intel- 
lect, and with a calculating heart. 

Elizabeth and Frederick were light, 
trivial characters, and were, it must be 
admitted, somewhat shallow weaklings ; 
but the romance of history may still re- 

ard with a certain tender interest their 
ives, their loves, and their misfortunes. 
Behind and around their careers stands 
the great portent of the Thirty Years’ 
War, with all its crowd of historical fig- 
ures, With all the turmoil of its important 
events. 

To the general public in England, the 
Bohemian royal couple have subsided 
almost into mere names, vaguely realized 
through the mists of a by-flown time. 
They were set to sink or swim in a 
period, and among conflicting powers 
that were too terrible and too powerful 
for their small idiosyncrasies. Hence, 
in part, the pathos of their story. In 
India, in the country in which deadly 
snakes do most abound, the natives walk 
about with bare legs; and Frederick and 
Elizabeth had no armor that saved them 
from being easily bitten by the poison of 
ambition and the venom of vanity. Ag- 
= to be successful, must be backed 

y mental power and by warrior prowess 
Ambition should be 


— they had neither. 
made of sterner stuff than that of which 


they were composed. Vanity impelled 
them into ambition; impotence reduced 
them to misfortune; but they bitterly ex- 
piated their faults, and their miscalcula- 
tion of their own means or of the help of 
others. 

James, owing to weak legs, had to lean 
upon the shoulders of men; Frederick 
and Elizabeth, owing to their want of 
mental and physical force for great enter- 
prises, were compelled to depend upon 
the help of others, and they leant upon 
broken reeds — as on the German Prot- 
estant princes, the Union, James and 
Charles. Heavy losses and serious sor- 
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rows punished their errors and their defi- 
cient judgment; but neither duplicity nor 
treachery, even in such a distracted and 
immoral day, can be charged against 
them, nor can they be accused of cruelty 
or found guilty of tyranny. The impres- 
sion that they leave, if thin, is pure. His 
nature, if weak, was tender; her charac- 
ter, though shallow, was clear. They 
were nobly steadfast in the faith, and they 
resisted the temptations of interest to 
deny their religion. 

Frederick was, at least, a gallant, gen- 
tle, and accomplished carpet-knight. 
Elizabeth was graceful and gracious as 
princess and as queen. Their conjugal 
fidelity and true attachment render them 
models, as royal married lovers, in their 
dissolute century. They had vanity with- 
out ability, ambition without success. 
Their capacity, though but small, was 
equal to that of Ferdinand; was certainly 
superior to that of Philip II. Circum- 
stance made the difference of success, 
and caused the revolution of their wheel 
of fortune. For many reasons we have 
thought it good to try to snatch them 
from a submerging oblivion, and to place 
on record a brief, if imperfect, picture of 
that English princess who was once queen 
of hearts and queen of Bohemia. 

H. Scuutz WILson. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE ANALYSIS OF HUMOR. 


THERE have been many attempts to de- 
fine wit, but no one, at least to my knowl- 
edge, has ever essayed a precise definition 
of humor.* This, however, is in reality 
less remarkable than it may at first sight 
appear. Wit, even in its later and trans- 
formed signification, is a word-of respect- 
able antiquity in the language. Humor, 
at least as used to denote that particular 
quality of ideas, or particular faculty of 
persons, which is now expressed by it, is 
a much later addition to our vocabulary. 
As long ago as Locke’s day, to go no 
farther back, our modern signification of 
wit had been added to its older meaning 
of “cleverness,” “intelligence,” “ingenu- 
ity,” etc. “ Wit,” says Locke, “lies most 
in the assemblage of ideas, and putting 
those together with quickness and variety 


* No. 42 of ‘*The Spectator” purports to discuss 
the nature and composition of humor, but it will be 
seen that it is really a general disquisition on true and 
false provocatives of mirth, in which no attempt is 
made to discriminate between wit and humor. 
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wherein can be found any resemblance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleasant 
pictures and agreeable visions to the 
fancy.” The obvious imperfections of 
this definition were corrected by Addison, 
who observes that “every resemblance of 
ideas is not that which we call wit, unless 
it be such that gives delight and surprise 
to the reader.” ‘These two properties,” 
he adds, “seem essential to wit, more 
particularly the last of them. In order, 
therefore, that the resemblance of ideas 
be wit, it is necessary that the ideas 
should not lie too near to one another in 
the nature of things; for where the like- 
ness is obvious it gives no surprise.” 
Early, therefore, in the last century a 
definition which contains the substance 
of a Smith’s later analysis of the 
quality of wit had already been formu- 
lated. Humor, however, has only within 
the last two or three generations been 
stereotyped in its present meaning. 


Down till late in the eighteenth century 
it was indiscriminately employed in its 
modern and in an older and quite different 
sense; and it is not a little curious to re- 
flect that many of the greatest masters 
of the humorous could not, in their own 
day, have been congratulated on their 


“humor” without great risk of misunder- 
standing. To Sterne or to Goldsmith it 
would have appeared but an equivocal 
compliment to be described as a humorist, 
a name which more often at that period 
connoted a foible than a gift. We find 
Sterne applying it to his friend Hall 
Stevenson in precisely the same apolo- 
getic spirit as Addison fifty years before 
had applied it to Sir Roger de Coverley: 
as a synonym, namely, for a whimsical 
but harmless and well-meaning eccentric. 


“]T have observed in several of my pa- 


pers,” says Mr. Spectator, “that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good ouk 
ities, is something of a humorist; and 
that his virtues as well as imperfections 
are as it were tinged with a certain ex- 
travagance, which makes them particu- 
larly his and distinguishes them from 
those of other men.” And in the same 
way writes Sterne to his friend Steven- 
son: “She (my wife) swears you are a 
fellow of wit, ¢tougt humorous,” where 
the dominance of the idea of eccentricity 
over the modern meaning of the word 
comes out with remarkable clearness. 
The philological history of the word 
“wit”? has been marked by no such curi- 
ous vicissitudes as this. 

In one respect, however, it is somewhat 
singular that no precise definition of 
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humor should ever have been formulated ; 
inasmuch as the writer who has done 
most for the analysis of wit would himself 
seem to have accidentally and uncon- 
sciously stumbled on what appears much 
to resemble the very object we are seek- 
ing. Itcertainly looks as if Sydney Smith 
had at one time become very “warm ” in 
his search, as the language of the chil- 
dren’s game has it; and that had he, in 
his extremely acute review of “ Edge- 
worth on Irish Bulls,” but carried his in- 
quiry a single step farther, he would have 
lighted on the definition sought. Pro- 
pounding to himself the question, “ What 
is an Irish bull?” he answers it as fol- 
lows: ‘We shail venture to say that a 
bull is an apparent congruity and real in- 
congruity of ideas suddenly discovered. 
And if this account of bulls be just, they 
are (as might have been supposed) the 
very reverse of wit; for as wit discovers 
real relations that are not apparent, bulls 
admit apparent relations that are not real. 
The pleasure arising from wit proceeds 
from our surprise at suddenly discovering 
two things to be similar in which we sus- 
pected no similarity. “The pleasure aris- 
ing from bulls proceeds from our discov- 
ering two things to be dissimilar in which 
a resemblance might have been sus- 
pected.” And he goes on to remark with 
perfect justice that “the stronger the ap- 
parent connection and the more complete 
the real disconnection of the ideas, the 
greater the surprise and the better the 
bull. The less apparent and the more 
complete the relations established by wit, 
the greater gratification does it afford.” 
Whether this is a complete definition 
even of wit itself — considered, that is to 
say, in its emotional as distinguished 
from its intellectual effects, we will in- 
quire hereafter; but accepting it provis- 
ionally as accurate, let us examine the 
antithesis of which it forms a factor in 
the passage above quoted. Here, then, 
the first point to be remarked is, that if 
the definition of wit has been correctly 
framed, it will follow that the bull cannot, 
by reason of its more limited extension, 
be the converse of wit. For though the 
essence of wit may be in the discovery of 
unsuspected similitudes under apparent 
dissimilitudes, it cannot be said that the 
bull is merely the disclosure of unsus- 
pected dissimilitudes under apparent si- 
militudes. The ideas which the maker of 
an Irish bull combines are something 
more than dissimilar: they are mutually 
exclusive. They are either contradictory 
in terms or physically incompatible in 
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fact; and since, therefore, the class of 
ideas compared together in the bull are, 
to use the old logical phrase, greater in 
“intention ’ and less in “ extension ” than 
the ideas compared together in wit, it fol- 
lows that the Irish bull cannot be the con- 
verse of the witticism. 

In the second place it is to be observed, 
though this is a minor point, that Syd- 
ney Smith’s admission that the bull must 
be “unintentional ” is virtually equivalent 
to an admission that it cannot be, at any 
rate subjectively speaking, the converse of 
wit. For wit, considered as a quality 
inherent to the comparison of ideas, is 
independent of the mental attitude of the 
person comparing them; that is to say, 
that although we might deny the honors 
of “a wit” to a man who stumbles acci- 
dentally on a mot, we could not on that 
account refuse the praise of * wit” to the 
saying itself. But an objective quality of 
the comparison of ideas cannot have for 
its converse a quality thereof which is 
partially subjective of the person who 
compares them. “A great deal,” adds 
Sydney Smith, “of the pleasure experi- 
enced from bulls proceeds from a sense 
of superiority * in ourselves” to the per- 
son uttering them. “ Bulls which were 
invented or known to be invented might 
please, but in a less degree for want of 
this additional zest.” Undoubtedly that 
is true, but it is quite enough to show the 
radical distinction, both of origin and 
character, between the pleasurable-emo- 
tions respectively produced by these two 
forms of the comparison of ideas. Our 
feeling towards the sayer of a witty thing 
is certainly not one of “ superiority,” but 
of admiration, and even gratitude; and 
our “zest” is directly proportioned to the 
amount of deliberate “ invention ” —of 
cleverness, in other words —which we 
perceive the speaker to have displayed. 

The truth seems. to be that the real 
logical converse of wit is not that acci- 
dental and rare peculiarity of the com- 
parison of ideas which constitutes the 


* This sense of superiority, however, is, it should be 


noted, of asomewhat subtle kind. It must not be the 
mere contempt with which a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence might regard a stupid blunderer. It is rather 
the pride of quick perception ; a triumph in the avoid- 
ance of those intellectual ;itfalls into which men far 
from stupid might at any moment inadvertently tumble. 
“Fewer absentees than formerly! ” exclaims one of 
Mr. Charles Keene’s excellent [rishmen in Punch. 
“Not a bit of it, me boy. The counthry swar-rms 
with e¢m.’? Thisis a nearly perfect bull of its kind; but 4 
it is so for the very reason that it could have been 
easily made by any man who had so accustomed him- 
se'f to use the phrase ‘** The country swarms with them” 
as a mere hyperbolical equivalent for “‘ there are many 
of them intexistence,”’ That its ter7itorial import, so to 





speak, had been effaced by familiarity from his mind. 
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Irish bull, but that deliberately infused 
and much commoner quality of their com- 
parison which we agree to call “humor.” 
Had Sydney Smith followed out his analy- 
sis a little more closely, he would have 
found that the emotion of pleasure,which 
we experience from the discovery of un- 
suspected incongruity beneath apparent 
congruity of ideas is of far more frequent 
occurrence than he seems to have per- 
ceived. He would have found that this 
pleasure is not excited by the Irish bull 
alone, nor only in those cases in which 
the combination of the incongruous ideas 
is unintentional and the discovery of their 
incongruity a source of discomfiture to 
their combiner, but that the human mind 
takes delight in the combination for its 
own sake,-and enjoys the contemplation 
of incongruity intentionally exhibited. 
And he would, I believe, have been able 
to show by an indefinite number of illus- 
trative examples that the cases in which 
this happens are invariably instances of 
what we are now agreed to call humor, as 
distinct from wit. It may, perhaps, ap- 
pear rash to assert of so Protean a quality 
that in its every phase and manifestation 
the pleasure given by it can be traced to 
the perception of incongruity, but I am 
strongly disposed to think that such is 
the case, and that no form of Jure humor 
—for humor and wit may, of course, be 
sometimes combined in the same sen- 
tence — could resist such reduction in the 
last analysis. But we may, I think, go 
further even than this. Good reason 
may be given for concluding that wit itself, 
considered in its relation to laughter, is 
mainly, if not wholly, dependent on an in- 
fusion of the accidental element of humor 
into that “discovery of latent  simili- 
tudes” of which it essentially consists. 
To show this, however, it will be neces- 
sary to resume the deferred analysis of 
Sydney Smith’s above-cited definition of 
wit. 

Now the first thing that strikes one 
about this definition, when we come to 
examine it, is that it is too wide —that it 
commits that worst fault of a definition, of 
covering more objects than it is intended 
to define. “ The pleasure arising from 
wit proceeds from our surprise at sud- 
denly discovering things to be similar in 
which we suspected no similarity.” But 
if this alone be wit, what then are the 
rhetorical figures of simile and metaphor 
themselves? The similarities revealed 
by wit must, as we are told, be unsus- 
pected, but so they are in some similes 
and metaphors, and so they ought to bein 
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all similes and metaphors which are meant 
to be rhetorically effective. An orator 
who confined himself to pointing out pat- 
ent resemblances would soon weary and 
disgust his hearers; to captivate or even 
to interest them he must disclose latent 
resemblances; but when he does so the 
effect is not, or is not always, wit. He 
may produce something of the intellectual 
effect of wit; he certainly does not pro- 
duce its well-known physical conse- 
quences. And these it is which the defi- 
nition leaves altogether unexplained. We 
all know, without going into questions 
of the wit of speech, that the sudden dis- 
covery of fitness invariably gives pleas- 
ure. The answer to a riddle, the neat 
working out of a mathematical problem, 
the solution of a mechanical puzzle, all 
awaken emotions of pleasure; but they 
do not excite laughter, or not at any rate 
among adults. One may, indeed, see a 
child clap its hands and burst out laugh- 
ing as the right segment of its “ dissect- 
ing map” drops suddenly into an un- 
promising-looking hole; but the satisfac- 
tion of its elders at this “sudden dis- 
covery of fitness” is more soberly mani- 
fested. Surprise and pleasure do not 
here excite laughter, nor do they in other 
analogous cases. Surprise is aroused by 
every brilliant comparison invented by 
orator or writer; and the pleasure and 
admiration which accompany it are pro- 
portioned to the perfection of the com- 
parison, and to the completeness with 
which it lay hidden till the happy sen- 
tence flung the light upon it. But though 
we are delighted at the discovery, anc 
admire the discoverer, we do not necessa- 
rily laugh a¢ it or with him. Sydney 
Smith has himself remarked on the occa- 
sional failure of suddenly revealed resem- 
blances to excite laughter, and suggested 
an explanation which, though true enough 
so far as it goes, is insufficiently general- 
ized. He examines the comparison be- 
tween the cedar-tree imparting fragrance 
to the axe and the Christian returning 
good for evil to his persecutors, and says 
that this would give the pleasure of wit 
were it not that it “excited virtuous emo- 
tions.” And no doubt a simile which ex- 
cites virtuous emotions is not calculated 
to provoke laughter —at least from per- 
sons of well-regulated minds. But; in 
truth, for an apt comparison to produce 
mirth it is not enough that it should make 
no positive appeal to our graver feelings. 
Very many comparisons that we meet 
with in literature and oratory are thor- 
oughly neutral in respect of the moral 
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emotions which they arouse. They do 
not of themselves suggest any serious 
train of reflections or affect the hearer’s 
or reader’s mood to solemnity in any 
way; but he is none the nearer to being 
amused by them for all that. I would not 
contend that they are on that ground alone 
to be denied the honors of wit; and, in- 
deed, it would be impossible to maintain 
the proposition that the capacity of pro- 
voking laughter is to be treated as the 
differentia of wit proper. Such a propo- 
sition stands refuted by some of the most 
illustrious examples of wit, and of wit, 
too, of the purest and subtlest kind. One 
might read the “ Provincial Letters,” for 
instance, from end to end, without a 
laugh, yet nobody surely would deny that 
the keen pleasure which Pascal’s irony 
gives us is essentially pleasure of the kind 
produced by wit. Nevertheless it re- 
mains true that the provocation to laugh- 
ter is popularly accounted as the only 
true test of wit; and it is at least certain, 
that if we once begin to waive this test, 
it becomes very difficult to draw the line 
between those comparisons of ideas which 
are entitled to the epithet of “witty” and 
those which are not. At opposite ends of 
the scale the discriminative process may 
be easy enough. There are some similes, 
excellent in their kind, which no one would 
think of including in the catogory of wit, 
and others, not perhaps more apt, to 
which no one would think of refusing a 
place therein; but midway between the 
two we find a number of examples which, 
except by applying to them the criterion 
risibile, we should be quite. at a loss to 
assign to their respective categories. 
What then is that element in any com- 
parison of ideas which, when present, 
makes it satisfy this criterion, and when 
absent makes it fail to do so? It is not 
mere felicity, nor mere surprisingness 
—not the closeness of resemblance be- 
tween the ideas compared, nor the com- 
pleteness with which that resemblance 
lies hid; for these as has been observed, 
and, as could be easily proved by exam- 
ples, are characteristics present to a 
greater or less extent in all similes and 
metaphors of any degree of merit. Let 
us take two examples.at random. In one 
of his eloquent speeches delivered in the 
Spanish Cortes, under the late republi- 
can régime, Sefior Castelar was dilating 
(rather prematurely as events proved) on 
the extinction of the monarchical spirit 
among his countrymen. “The monar- 
chy,” he exclaimed, “is dead in Spain. 
In Spain, gentlemen: remember what 
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that means. Itis as though one should 
say that the Koran was dead in Mecca.” 

Here then is a comparison, which, with- 
out being above the average of quality, 
will serve to illustrate my point as well as 
another. It is a comparison which no 
one would think of describing as witty, 
but which nevertheless fairly satisfies 
Sydney Smith’s definition of wit. The 
resemblance of the ideas, that is to say, 
is sufficiently striking, and yet is not ob- 
vious, and their comparison accordingly 
produces that mixture of pleasure and 
surprise which was all that Sydney 
Smith’s analysis of the emotion produced 
by wit can be said to yield. Yet the com- 
parison is undoubtedly not witty, and it 
certainly fails to satisfy the criterion risi- 
bile. Many of Sefior Castelar’s hearers 
no doubt applauded it, but we may take 
it as certain that none of them laughed at 
it. 

But on the other hand take this exam- 
ple. Accertain moribund ministry, exist- 
ing only on the sufferance of the opposi- 
tion, was wont to plead for successive 
prolongations of its official life on the 
ground of the valuable legislative meas- 
ures which it declared itself on the point 


of producing; and these appeals were 
compared by Albany Fonblanque to the 
plea which female convicts under capital 
sentence sometimes put forward for the 
arrest ‘of execution on the ground of 


pregnancy. Fonblanque’s comparison is 
here as apt as, but perhaps no apter than, 
Castelar’s, yet it would undoubtedly be 
called witty, while Castelar’s would not; 
and, unlike Castelar’s, it certainly satisfies 
the criterion risibile. It is indeed ex- 
tremely laughable, and of course it is not 
difficult to see why. The ideas compared 
are in this case not only outwardly dis- 
similar, they are zzcongruous, and incon- 

ruity in the sense in which the word 
is here used means much more than mere 
dissimilarity. Incongruous ideas are 
ideas which are not only dissimilar as 
presented to the intellectual vision, but 
which belong to different planes of emo- 
tion. Now the ideas of the monarchy in 
Spain, and of the Koran in Mecca may 
be mentally unlike enough, but they are 
emotionally similar: there is no marked 
descent in dignity from one to the other. 
But from the idea of a condemned wom- 
an pleading for the life of her unborn 
child, to the idea of a discredited govern- 
ment attempting to wheedle out a political 
reprieve for themselves as being big with 
legislative projects, there is a very notable 
and comical descent indeed. The ideas, 
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in short, are incongruous; and it is the in- 
congruity of the things compared, not the 
neatness or felicity of the comparison, 
which provokes laughter. But incongru- 
ities form the material of humor, as re- 
semblances form the material of wit; and 
in cases like this, therefore, we can clearly 
trace the laughter-moving property of 
witticisms to an admixture in them of the 
quality of humor. 

There are doubtless, however, other 
cases in which this is not so immediately 
apparent — cases in which the ideas com- 
pared in a witticism are not themselves 
incongruous, while laughter is, notwith- 
standing, provoked by the comparison. 
Even here, however, it will be found, I 
believe, that it is not to the mere felicity 
of the comparison that the laughter is 
due — that it is not the perception of fit- 
ness but that of unfitness which arouses 
mirth, Among the many witty things 
which were said, or are reported to have 
been said, in the old Irish Parliament, 
there was none perhaps of higher merit 
than this: “The honorable member de- 
scribed himself just now as the guardian 
of his own honor, but on other occasions 
I have heard him boast that he was an 
enemy to sinecures.” We not only ad- 
mire this, but laugh at it, and it might be 
thought at first sight that the laughter 
was the pure product of the wit. It cer- 
tainly seems to follow as instantaneously 
and inevitably upon the flash of surprise 
struck out at the moment when we grasp 
the “point ” as the thunder-clap follows 
upon the lightning when the storm is di- 
rectly overhead. Yet still I am inclined 
to think that it is in reality not the sense. 
of fitness, but of unfitness — not the felic- 
ity of the comparison, but its extremely 
znfelicitous application to the person 
against whom it is directed — which 
moves us to mirth. The “passion of 
laughter” has been defined by Hobbes in 
his “ Discourse of Human Nature” as 
“nothing else but sudden glory arising 
from some sudden conception of some 
eminency in ourselves by comparison 
with the inferiority of others, or with our 
own formerly ;” and though this defini- 
tion stands in need of course of some al- 
lowance for the too sweeping cynicism of 
its author, it undoubtedly contains a large 
ingredient of truth. It is always, indeed, 
as unsafe to neglect a definition of Hobbes 
as a maxim of Rochefoucauld’s. Neither 
shows us more than the “seamy side” 
of human natue, but it 7s human nature 
which they both show. The “ passion of 
laughter” is usually something more than 
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Hobbes's “sudden glory;” but this sud- 
den glory is nearly always an ingredient 
in it, and is sometimes its sole constitu- 
ent. I believe that itis so in the instance 
above quoted. We laugh at the discom- 
fiture of this “ guardian of his own honor,” 
and glory in the sudden sense of supe- 
riority which it awakens in our minds. 
We rejoice to think that we have never 
laid ourselves open to so neat and ingen- 
jous an insult; and the mere fact that 
no possible exercise of caution could have 
saved the victim —the mere fact that no 
“enemy of sinecures” could reasonably 
have foreseen any danger in describing 
himself as the “guardian of his own 
honor,” — detracts nothing from the com- 
placency with which we contemplate his 
dialectical overthrow. For our own “em- 
inency ” need not, to satisfy Hobbes’s 
definition, be founded on our own merit, 
nor the “infirmity of others” on their 
own fault: it is enough that circumstances 
have placed us in a position of superior- 
jty to another man, and that we are en- 
abled to admire the suddenness and skill 
with which his imprudent utterances have 
been turned to his own confusion. 

But in so far as this “sudden glory” 
enters into it, the example in question is 
another case of delight in incongruity — 
of pleasure excited by the spectacle not 
of fitness but of unfitness. In other 
words, it is not the w/t of the comparison 
between the two forms of sinecure, but 
the Amor of the contrast between the 
self-glorifying intention of the anti-sine- 
curist’s boasts and the humiliating use to 
which his adversary has contrived to put 
them that excites our mirth. And the 
same thing is observable in an indefinite 
number of instances — instances which all 
tend to confirm the theory that Aumor 
and not wé¢ is the true excitant of laugh- 
ter; and that if and when laughter is ex- 
cited by a witty comparison it will be 
found that the appeal to the risible fac- 
ulty comes not from the intellectual shock 
which is produced by the discovery of re- 
semblance between the two compared 
ideas, but from the sudden change of 
emotional femperature which is produced 
when we are compelled to associate great 
things with small, noble things with ig- 
noble, serious things with trivial, and to 
think of objects thus dissimilar in point 
of dignity as in some other respects 
closely resembling each other. 

The sum, then, of the matter appears 
to be this —tiat it is by unfitness always, 
and by fitness never, that the emotion of 
laughter is stirred; that laughter, in other 





words, is the satellite of humor and not of 
wit, save when wit — as happens, however, 
more often perhaps than not —is in hu- 
mor’s company ; and that while, therefore, 
the former is confined to a narrow and 
strictly defined domain, the latter ranges 
freely over all the incongruities of the 
world. 
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said the Greek gnomic poet of the essen- 
tial difference between the good and the 
evil; and the same distinction may be 
drawn between the unity of the material 
of wit and the multiplicity of the material 
of humor. Resemblance is a word of lim- 
itation, but unlikeness, disparity, unfit- 
ness, are words implying the negation of 
limiting qualities. A is one; but not — 
A is infinite, and humor is as illimitable 
as the space covered in scholastic logic 
by the universal negative. 

Still it is not, of course, the extent of 
the field over which humor ranges, but 
the quality of its material, which is the 
really interesting thing. It is, indeed, 
one of the most mysterious phenomena 
of the mystery of being, that this keenest 
and most abiding of mental pleasures 
should be essentially and inseparably 
combined with the unfit, the incongruous 
— with, in fact, the imperfect in human 
life and in the constitution of the world. 
It is Carlyle, I think, who has somewhere 
defined humor as “a sympathy with the 
seamy side of things;” but the metaphor 
has, perhaps, somewhat of a tendency to 
obscure the truth. “Sympathy,” in this 
connection, is doubtless not to be under- 
stood in its natural sense, as implying 
any admixture of compassion or pity. In 
that acceptation, of course, the sense of 
humor is neither the product of sympathy 
with, nor of antipathy to, the “seamy side 
of things” —two perfectly well-knowm 
and well-marked mental attitudes of two 
different classes of mind, which, however, 
belong neither of them to the humorous 
order; for as thete are minds too impatient 
of the imperfections of life to permit of 
their possessing a sense of humor, so 
there are minds too deeply moved by 
those imperfections to permit it either. 
The one type of character is the natural 
soil from which springs the visionary phi- 
lanthropist and projector of Utopias— 
the least humorous personage, probably, 
among mortal men; the other tends as 
naturally to beget the ascetic moralist and 
thinker, or the doer of good works for the 
love of God —the Pascals or the Vincent 
de Pauls (the first of which names alone 
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suffices to remind us how completely wit 
may be dissociated from humor) — the 
whole race, in short, of those eager and 
melancholy spirits upon whom the dark- 
ness of the world and of man’s lot is ever 
lowering unrelieved. But Carlyle’s “sym- 
pathy with the seamy side of things” 
must, no doubt, be understood to mean 
something quite different from a compas- 
sionate sense of the imperfections of life: 
it means, beyond question, an actual en- 
joyment of these imperfections, a delight 
in the seaminess for the sake of the seams. 
But so explained, the phrase as greatly 
overstates the truth of the case as, upon 
the other construction, it would understate 
it; for it is unquestionably the fact that 
the sense of humor is appealed to, and 
keenly appealed to, by circumstances and 
situations in which it would be simply 
diabolical to take pleasure: in which, in- 
deed, none but fiends could be seriously 
supposed to delight. It is impossible, for 
instance, for an Agnostic, possessed of 
any sense of humor at all, to be uncon- 
scious of the humorous — the powerfully 
humorous — element underlying the whole 
relations of man with the unseen world 
and with his own unknown future. The 
fun of the thing is, of course, disagreeably 
grim, but it is as genuine and unmistak- 
able an appeal to one’s sense of the ludi- 
crous as ever was made; and being so, it 
cannot help producing the kind of pleas- 
ure which the recognition of the ludicrous 
always produces. But to say that we take 
pleasure in the existence and insolubility 
of an insoluble enigma, with which mil 
lions of human hearts are wrestling in 
agony every hour of the day, would be to 
make too horrible a charge against human 
nature. Moreover, it would be absurd on 
the face of it, since it is well known that 
the capacity of feeling most intensely on 
this subject is itself an extremely common 
accompaniment of the power of appreciat- 
ing its humorous side. 

The more closely, then, we examine the 
pleasure derived from the quality of hu- 
mor, the more hopeless seems the attempt 
to find a place for it under any known 
category of human delights. Analysis 
simply lands us in a paradox, and there it 
leaves us. Wit has its analogues in half- 
a-dozen other products of the human in- 
telligence: in poetry, in mechanics, in 
music, in the imitative arts of painting 
and sculpture, in the very processes of 
the mathematician. Fitness, —the better 
if surprising and suddenly discovered — 
is at the bottom of the pleasure which we 
derive from all of these. But there is no 
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analogue of humor to be found in any of 
them. A lame couplet, an ill-constructed 
machine, a discordant note, a clumsy 
statue, a picture “out of drawing,” a 
bungled problem — these are not pleasur- 
able to hear, or see, or study, but purely 
painful. If ever the pain that they give 
is in any degree relieved, it is by their 
chancing to appeal to the sense of humor 
on accidental grounds, and for reasons 
bearing on relation to the various arts and 
sciences to which they belong. In them- 
selves they are mere blots and failures — 
mere negations of the characteristic effect 
which the work of the poet or the musi- 
cian, the painter, sculptor, mechanican, 
or mathematician is normally calculated 
to produce. The sense of humor —the 
pleasure which humor awakens — stands 
alone; itis wholly abnormal and disparate, 
completely svi generis; and we seek in 
vain for any other account to give of its 
existence except that “it is felt.” 

But whatever mystery may surround its 
origin and nature, its profound and abid- 
ing consolations must be exultingly rec- 
ognized by all but those thrice unhappy 
beings to whom it has been denied. We 
need not say “gratefully” recognized ; 
for really the endowment of man with a 
sense of humor seems no more than a fair 
equivalent for the gradual extinction of 
his belief in immortality. After having 
been deluded for so many ages, it would 
have been hard indeed to have denied him 
the satisfaction of laughing at the hoax. 
As it is, evolution, the giver, has added 
this good gift to him for what evolution, 
the destroyer, has taken away. Our Lub- 
bocks and Tylors have not yet definitely 
fixed for us the birth, and systematically 
traced out for us the growth, of the sense 
of humor in our race: but I presume that 
it would be quite undiscoverable in prim- 
itive man, and it certainly seems that, 
while it was but faintly developed and 
sparsely distributed among men of the 
“ages of faith,” it has increased in 
strength and depth and dispersion with 
the progress of modern thought. It is 
assuredly stronger in these days in spite 
of a certain superficial lack of gaiety, than 
it has ever been before, and its pleasures 
are beyond doubt as well suited to the 
senectus mundi as is whist to the old age 
of man. We can say of it, indeed, as we 
can say of no other earthly delight, that it 
grows fuller with advancing years, that it 
is not blunted but sharpened by mental 
suffering, that it thrives even upon the 
ashes of despair. For whether there be 
moral enthusiasms they shall fail; wheth- 
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er there be zsthetic “moments” they 
shall cease; whether there be thirst for 
knowledge even this shall sometimes 
seem vanity; but the sense of humor 
never faileth. The ancient legend had it 
that at the bottom of Pandora’s box, and 
the sole anodyne for the troop of ills 
which had escaped from under its half- 
opened lid, lay hope; but if hope were 
man’s only consolation for the miseries of 
his earthly lot, he would be nowadays in 
a desperately evil case. Fortunately, 
however, the mythologist was mistaken. 
Zeus never mocked the race of mortals 
quite so cruelly as this ; nor had the fatal 
act of Epimetheus quite so illusory a 
compensation. The anodyne which really 
lay at the bottom of the casket was not 
hope, but humor. H. D. TRAILL. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A VENETIAN MEDLEY. 


I. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS AND FAMILIARITY. 
It is easy to feel and to say something 


obvious about Venice. The influence of 
this sea-city is unique, immediate, and 
unmistakable. But to express the sober 
truth of those impressions which remain 
when the first astonishment of the Vene- 
tian revelation has subsided, when the 
spirit of the place has been harmonized 
through familiarity with our habitual 
mood, is difficult. 

Venice inspires at first an almost Cory- 
bantic rapture. From our earliest visits, 
if these have been measured by days 
rather than weeks, we carry away with us 
the memory of sunsets emblazoned in 
gold and crimson upon cloud and water ; 
of violet domes and bell-towers etched 
against the orange of a western sky; of 
moonlight _ silvering _ breeze - rippled 
breadths of liquid blue ; of distant islands 
shimmering in sunlitten haze; of music 
and black gliding boats; of labyrinthine 
darkness made for mysteries of love and 
crime ; of statue-fretted palace fronts, of 
brazen clangor and a moving crowd; of 
pictures by earth’s proudest painters, 
cased in gold on walls of council cham- 
bers where Venice sat enthroned a queen, 
where nobles swept the floors with robes 
of Tyrian brocade. These reminiscences 
will be attended by an ever-present sense 
of loneliness and silence in the world 
around; the sadness of a limitless hori- 
zon, the solemnity of an unbroken arch of 
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heaven, the calm and greyness of evening 
on the lagoons, the pathos of a marble 
city crumbling to its grave in mud and 
brine. 

These first impressions of Venice are 
true. Indeed they are inevitable. They 
abide, and form a glowing background for 
all subsequent pictures, toned more aus- 
terely, and painted in more lasting hues 
of truth upon the brain. Those have 
never felt Venice at all who have not 
known this primal rapture —or who per- 
haps expected more of color, more of 
melodrama, from a scene which nature and 
the art of man have made the richest in 
these qualities. Yet the mood engendered 
by this first experience is not destined to 
be permanent. It contains an element of 
unrest and unreality which vanishes upon 
familiarity. From the blare of that tri- 
umphal bourdon of brass instruments 
emerge the delicate voices of violin and 
clarinette. ‘To the contrasted passions of 
our earliest love succeed a multitude of 
sweet and fanciful emotions. It is my 
present purpose to recapture some of the 
impressions made by Venice in more 
tranquil moods. Memory might be com- 
pared toa kaleidoscope. Far away from 
Venice I raise the wonder-working tube, 
allow the glittering fragments to settle as 
they please, and with words attempt to 
— something of the patterns | be- 
nold. 


II. 
A LODGING IN SAN VIO. 


I HAVE escaped from the hotels with 
their bustle of tourists and crowded f/a- 
bles d’héte. My garden stretches down 
to the Grand Canal, closed at the end with 
a pavilion, where I lounge and smoke and 
watch the cornice of the Prefettura fretted 
with gold in sunset light. My sitting- 
room and bedroom face the southern 
sun. There is a canal below, crowded 
with gondolas, and across its bridge the 
good folk of San Vio come and go the 
whole day long — men in blue shirts with 
enormous hats, and jackets slung on their 
left shoulder; women in kerchiefs of or- 
ange and crimson. Barelegged boys sit 
upon the parapet, dangling their feet above 
the rising tide. A hawker passes, balanc- 
ing a basket full of live and crawling 
crabs. Barges filled with Brenta water 
or Mirano wine take up their station at 
the neighboring steps, and then ensues a 
mighty splashing and hurrying to and fro 
of men with tubs upon their heads. The 
brawny fellows in the wine-barge are red 
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from brows to breast with drippings of the 
vat. And now there is a bustle in the 
quarter. A éarca has arrived from St. 
Erasmo, the island of the market-gardens. 
It is piled with gourds and pumpkins, 
cabbages and tomatoes, pomegranates 
and pears —a pyramid of gold and green 
and scarlet. Brown men lift the fruit 
aloft, and women bending from the path- 
way bargain for it. A clatter of chaffer- 
ing tongues, a ring ofecoppers, a Babel of 
hoarse sea-voices, proclaim the sharpness 
of the struggle. When the quarter has 
been served, the boat sheers off dimin- 
ished in its burden. Boys and girls are 
left seasoning their polenta with a slice 
of zucca, while the mothers of a score of 
families go pattering up yonder court- 
yard with the material for their husbands’ 
supper in their handkerchiefs. Across 
the canal, or more correctly the Azo, opens 
a wide, grass-grown court. It is lined on 
the right hand by a row of poor dwellings, 
swarming with gondoliers’ children. A 
garden wall runs along the other side, 
over which I can see pomegranate-trees 
in fruit and pergolas of vines. Far be- 


yond are more low houses, and then the 
sky, swept with sea-breezes, and the masts 
of an ocean-going ship against the dome 


and turrets of Palladio’s Redentore. This 
is my home. By day it is as lively as a 
scene in “ Masaniello.” By night, after 
nine o’clock, the whole stir of the quarter 
has subsided. Far away I hear the bell 
of some church tell the hours. But no 
noise disturbs my rest, unless perhaps a 
belated gondolier moors his boat beneath 
the window. My one maid, Catina, sings 
at her work the whole day through. My 
gondolier, Francesco, acts as valet. He 
wakes me in the morning, opens the shut- 
ters, brings sea-water for my bath, and 
takes his orders for the day. “ Will it 
do for Chioggia, Francesco?” “ Sissig- 
nore! The signorino has set off in his 
sandolo already with Antonio. The sig- 
nora is to go with us in the gondola.” 
“Then get three more men, Francesco, 
and see that all of them can sing.” 


III. 
TO CHIOGGIA WITH OAR AND SAIL. 


THE sandolo is a boat shaped like the 
gondola, but smaller and lighter, without 
benches, and without the high steel prow 
or ferro which distinguishes the gondola. 
The gunwale is only just raised above the 
water, over which the little craft skims 
with a rapid bounding motion, affording 
an agreeable variation from the stately 
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swan-like movement of the gondola. In 
one of these boats —called by him the 
“Fisolo” or “Sea-Mew” — my friend had 
started with Antonio, intending to row 
the whole way to Chioggia, or, if the 
breeze favored, to hoist a sail and help 
himself along. After breakfast, when 
the crew for my gondola had been assem- 
bled, Francesco and I followed with the 
signora. It was one of those perfect 
mornings which occur as a respite from 
broken weather, when the air is windless 
and the light falls soft through haze on 
the horizon. As we broke into the lagoon 
behind the Redentore, the islands in front 
of us, S. Spirito, Poveglia, Malamocco, 
seemed as though they were just lifted 
from the sea-line. The Euganeans, far 
away to westward, were bathed in mist, 
and almost blent with the blue sky. 
Our four rowers put their backs into their 
work, and soon we reached the port of 
Malamocco, where a breeze from the 
Adriatic caught us sideways for a while. 
This is the largest of the breaches in the 
Lidi, or raised sand-reefs, which protect 
Venice from the sea: it affords an en- 
trance to vessels of draught like the 
steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. We crossed the dancing wave: 
lets of the port, but when we passed un- 
der the lee of Pelestrina the breeze failed, 
and the lagoon was once again a sheet of 
undulating glass. At S. Pietro on this 
island a halt was made to give the oars- 
men wine, and here we saw the women at 
their cottage doorways making lace. The 
old lace industry of Venice has recently 
been revived. From Burano and Peles- 
trina cargoes of hand-made imitations of 
the ancient fabrics are sent at intervals 
to Jesurun’s magazine at S. Marco. He 
is the chief zzpresario of the trade, em- 
ploying hundreds of hands, and speculat- 
ing for a handsome profit in the foreign 
market on the wretched price he gives 
his workwomen. 

Now we are well lost in the lagoons — 
Venice no longer visible behind; the 
Alps and Euganeans shrouded in a noon- 
day haze; the lowlands at the mouth of 
Brenta marked by clumps of trees ephem- 
erally faint in silver silhouette against 
the filmy, shimmering sky. Form and 
color have disappeared in light-irradiated 
vapor of an opal hue. And yet instinc- 
tively we know that we are not at sea; 
the different quality of the water, the piles 
emerging here and there above the sur- 
face, the suggestion of coast-lines scarcely 
felt in this infinity of lustre, all remind 
us that our voyage is confined to the 
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charmed limits of an inland lake. At 
length the jutting headland of Pelestrina 
was reached. We broke across the Porto 
di Chioggia, and saw Chioggia itself ahead 
—a huddled mass of houses low upon the 
water. One by one, as we rowed steadily, 
the fishing-boats passed by, emerging 
from their harbor for a twelve hours’ 
cruise upon the open sea. In a long line 
they came, with variegated sails of orange, 
red, and saffron, curiously chequered at 
the corners, and cantled with devices in 
contrasted tints. A little land-breeze car- 
ried them forward. ‘The lagoon reflected 
their deep colors till they reached the 
port. Then, slightly swerving eastward 
on their course, but still in single file, 
they took the sea and scattered, like beau- 
tiful, bright-plumaged birds, who from a 
streamlet float into a lake, and find their 
way at large according as each wills. 

The signorino and Antonio, though 
want of wind obliged them to row the 
whole way from Venice, had reached 
Chioggia an hour before, and stood wait- 
ing to receive us on the quay. It is a 
quaint town, this Chioggia, which has 
always lived a separate life from that of 
Venice. Language and race and customs 
have held the two populations apart, from 
those distant years when Genoa and the 
Republic of St. Mark fought their duel 
to the death out in the Chioggian harbors, 
down to these days, when your Venetian 
gondolier will tell you that the Chioggoto 
loves his pipe more than his doxxa or his 
wife. The main canal is lined with sub- 
stantial palaces, attesting to old wealth 
and comfort. But from Chioggia, even 
more than from Venice, the tide of mod- 
ern luxury and traffic has retreated. The 
place is left to fishing folk and builders 
of the fishing craft, whose wharves still 
form the liveliest quarter. Wandering 
about its wide deserted courts and cad/i, 
we feel the spirit of the decadent Vene- 
tian nobility. Passages from Goldoni’s 
and Casanova’s memoirs occur to our 
memory. It seems easy to realize what 
they wrote about the dishevelled gaiety 
and lawless license of Chioggia in the 
days of powder, sword-knot, and soprani. 
Baffo walks beside us in hypocritical com- 
posure of bag-wig and senatorial dignity, 
whispering unmentionable sonnets in his 
dialect of xe and ga. Somehow or an- 
other that last dotage of St. Mark’s de- 
crepitude is more recoverable by our fancy 
than the heroism of Pisani in the four- 
teenth century. From his prison in block- 
aded Venice the great admiral was sent 
forth on a forlorn hope, and blocked vic- 
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torious Doria here with boats on which 
the nobles of the Golden Book had spent 
their fortunes. Pietro Doria boasted that 
with his own hands he would bridle the 
bronze horses of St. Mark. But now he 
found himself between the navy of Carlo 
Zeno in the Adriatic and the flotilla led 
by Vittore Pisani across the lagoon. It 
was in vain that the Republic of St. 
George strained every nerve to send him 
succor from the Ligurian sea; in vain 
that the lords of Padua kept opening com- 
munications with him from the mainland. 
From the 1st of January, 1380, till the 
21st of June the Venetians pressed the 
blockade ever closer, grappling their foe- 
men in a grip that if relaxed one moment 
would have hurled him at their throats. 
The long and breathless struggle ended 
in the capitulation at Chioggia of what 
remained of Doria’s forty-eight galleys 
and fourteen thousand men. These great 
deeds are far away and hazy. The brief 
sentences of medizval annalists bring 
them less near to us than the chronigues 
scandaleuses of good-for-nothing scoun- 
drels, whose vulgar adventures might be 
revived at the present hour with scarce a 
change of setting. Such is the force of 
intimité in literature. And yet Baffo and 
Casanova are as much of the past as Do- 
ria and Pisani. It is only perhaps that 
the survival of decadence in all we see 
around us forms a fitting framework for 
our recollections of their vividly described 
corruption. 

Not far from the landing-place a balus- 
traded bridge of ample breadth and large 
bravura manner spans the main canal. 
Like everything at Chioggia, it is dirty and 
has fallen from its first estate. Yet 
neither time nor injury can obliterate 
style or wholly degrade marble. Hard by 
the bridge there are two rivalinns. At 
one of these we ordered a sea dinner — 
crabs, cuttlefishes, soles, and turbots — 
which we ate at atable in the open air. 
Nothing divided us from the street except 
a row of Japanese privet-bushes in hooped 
tubs. Our banquet soon assumed a some- 
what unpleasant similitude to that of 
Dives, for the Chioggoti, in all stages of 
decrepitude and squalor, crowded round 
to beg for scraps — indescribable old 
women, enveloped in their own petticoats 
thrown over their heads; girls hooded 
with sombre black mantles; old men 
wrinkled beyond recognition by their 
nearest relatives; jabbering, half-naked 
boys; slow, slouching fishermen with 
clay pipes in their mouths and philosoph- 
ical acceptance on their sober foreheads. 
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That afternoon the gondola and san-| I stay here I shall become a colorist!” 


dolo were lashed together side by side. 
Two sails were raised, and in this lazy 
fashion we stole homewards, faster or 
slower according as the breeze freshened 
or slackened, landing now and then on 
islands, sauntering along the sea-walls 
which bulwark Venice from the Adriatic, 
and singing —those at least of us who 
had the power to sing. Four of our Ve- 
netians had trained voices and memories 
of inexhaustible music. Over the level 
water, with the ripple plashing at our keel, 
their songs went abroad, and mingled 
with the failing day. The barcaroles and 
serenades peculiar to Venice were, of 
course, in harmony with the occasion. 
But some transcripts from classical operas 
were even more attractive, through the 
dignity with which these men invested 
them. By the peculiarity of their treat- 
ment the recttativo of the stage assumed 
a solemn movement, marked in rhythm, 
which removed it from the commonplace 
into antiquity, and made me understand 
how cultivated music may pass back by 
natural, unconscious transition into the 
realm of popular melody. 

The sun sank, not splendidly, but qui- 
etly in banks of clouds above the Alps. 
Stars came out, uncertainly at first, and 
then in strength, reflected on the sea. 
The men of the Dogana watch-boat chal- 
lenged us and let us pass. Madonna’s 
lamp was twinkling from her shrine upon 
the harbor-pile. The city grew before 
us. Stealing into Venice in that calm, 
stealing silently and shadowlike, with 
scarce a ruffle of the water, the masses of 
the town emerging out of darkness into 
twilight, till San Giorgio’s gun boomed 
with a flash athwart our stern, and the 
gas-lamps of the Piazzetta swam into 
sight; all this was like a long enchanted 
chapter of romance. And now the music 
of our men had sunk to one faint whis- 
tling from my friend of tunes in harmony 
with whispers at the prow. 

Then came the steps of the Palazzo 
Venier, and the deep-scented darkness of 
the garden. As we passed through to 
‘supper, | plucked a spray of yellow Bank- 
sia rose, and put it in my button-hole. 
The dew was on its burnished leaves, and 
evening had drawn forth its perfume. 


IV. 


MORNING RAMBLES. 


A story is told of Poussin, the French 
painter, that when he was asked why he 
would not stay in Venice, he replied, “ If 





A somewhat similar tale is reported of a 
fashionable English decorator. While 
on a visit to friends in Venice he avoided 
every building which contains a Tinto- 
retto, averring that the sight of Tinto- 
retto’s pictures would injure his carefully 
trained taste. It is probable that neither 
anecdote is strictly true. Yet there is a cer- 
tain epigrammatic point in both; and I 
have often speculated whether even Ven- 
ice could have so warped the genius of 
Poussin as to shed one ray of splendor on 
his canvases, or whether even Tintoretto 
could have so sublimed the prophet of 
Queen Anne as to make him add dramatic 
passion toa London drawing-room. Any- 
how, it is exceedingly difficult to escape 
from color in the air of Venice, or from 
Tintoretto in her buildings. Long, de- 
lightful mornings may be spent in the en- 
joyment of the one and the pursuit of the 
other by folk who have no classical or 
pseudo- medieval theories to oppress 
them. 

Tintoretto’s house, though changed, 
can still be visited. It formed part of the 
Fondamenta dei Mori, so called from hav- 
ing been the quarter assigned to Moorish 
traders in Venice. A spirited carving of 
a turbaned Moor leading a camel charged 
with merchandise remains above the wa- 
ter-line of a neighboring building, and all 
about the crumbling walls spout flowering 
weeds —samphire and snap-dragon and 
the spiked campanula, which shoots a 
spire of sea-blue stars from chinks of Is- 
trian stone. 

The house stands opposite the Church 
of Santa Maria dell’ Orto, where Tinto- 
retto was buried, and where four of his 
chief masterpieces are to be seen. This 
church, swept and garnished, is a triumph 
of modern Italian restoration. They have 
contrived to make it as commonplace as 
human ingenuity could manage. Yet no 
malice of ignorant industry can obscure 
the treasures it contains —the pictures 
of Cima, Gian Bellini, Palma, and the 
four Tintorettos, which form its crowning 
glory. Here the master may be studied 
in four of his chief moods: as the painter 
of tragic passion and movement, in the 
huge “ Last Judgment ;” as the painter of 
impossibilities, in “* The Vision of Moses 
upon Sinai;” as the painter of purity and 
tranquil pathos, in “The Miracle of St. 
Agnes ;” as the painter of Biblical history 
brought home to daily life, in “* The Pres- 
entation of the Virgin.” Without leaving 
the Madonna dell’ Orto, a student can 
explore his genius in all its depth and 
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breadth; comprehend the enthusiasm he 
excites in those who seek, as the essen- 
tials of art, imaginative boldness and 
sincerity; understand what is meant by 
adversaries who maintain that, after all, 
Tintoretto was but an inspired Gustave 
Doré. Between that quict canvas of “ The 
Presentation,” so modest in its cool greys 
and subdued gold, and the tumult of fly- 
ing, ruining, ascending figures in the 
“Judgment,” what an interval there is! 
How strangely the white lamb-like maiden, 
kneeling beside her lamb in the picture 
of St. Agnes, contrasts with the dusky 
gorgeousness of the Hebrew women de- 
spoiling themselves of jewels for the 
golden calf! Comparing these several 
manifestations of creative power, we feel 
ourselves in the grasp of a painter who 
was essentially a poet, one for whom his 
art was the medium for expressing before 
all things thought and passion. Each 
picture is executed in the manner suited 
to its tone of feeling, the key of its con- 
ception. 

Elsewhere than in the Madonna dell’ 
Orto there are more distinguished single 
examples of Tintoretto’s realizing faculty. 
“ The Last Supper,” in San Giorgio, for 
instance, and “ The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds ” in the Scuola di San Rocco illus- 
trate his unique power of presenting 
sacred history in a novel, romantic frame- 
work of familiar things. The most com- 
monplace circumstances of ordinary life 
have been employed to portray in the one 
case a lyric of mysterious splendor; in 
the other, an idyll of infinite sweetness. 
Divinity shines through the rafters of 
that upper chamber, where round the low, 
large table the apostles are assembled in 
a group translated from the social cus- 
toms of the painter’s days. Divinity is 
shed upon the straw-spread manger, where 
Christ lies sleeping in the loft, with shep- 
herds crowding through the room be- 
neath. 

A studied contrast between the sim- 
plicity and repose of the central figure 
and the tumult of passions in the multi- 
tude around may be observed in “ The 
Miracle of St. Agnes.” It is this which 
gives dramatic vigor to the composi- 
tion. But the same effect is carried to 
its highest fulfilment, with even a loftier 
beauty, in the episode of “ Christ before 
the Judgment-seat of Pilate,” at San Roc- 
co. Of all Tintoretto’s religious pictures 
that is the most profoundly felt, the most 
majestic. No other artist succeeded as 
he has here succeeded in presenting to 





us God incarnate. For this Christ is not. 


merely the just man, innocent, silent, be- 
fore his accusers. The stationary, white- 
draped figure raised high above the agi- 
tated crowd, with tranquil forehead slight- 
ly bent, facing his perplexed and fussy 
judge, is more than man. We cannot say 
perhaps precisely why he is divine. But 
Tintoretto. has made us feel that he is. 
In other words, his treatment of the high 
theme chosen by him has been adequate. 
We must seek the Scuola di San Rocco 
for examples of Tintoretto’s liveliest im- 
agination. Without ceasing to be Italian 
in his attention to harmony and grace, he 
far exceeded the masters of his nation in 
the power of suggesting what is weird, 
mysterious, upon the border-land of the 
grotesque. And of this quality there are 
three remarkable instances in the Scuola. 
No one but Tintoretto could have evoked 
the fiend in his “* Temptation of Christ.” 
It is an indescribable hermaphroditic 
genius, the genius of carnal fascination, 
with outspread, downy, rose-plumed wings, 
and flaming bracelets on the full, plump 
arms, who kneels and lifts aloft great 
stones, smiling entreatingly to the sad, 
grey Christ seated beneath a rugged pent- 
house of the desert. No one again but 
Tintoretto could have dashed the hot 
lights of that fiery sunset in such quiver- 
ing flakes upon the golden flesh of Eve, 
half-hidden among laurels, as she stretches 
forth the fruit of the fall to shrinking 
Adam. No one but Tintoretto, till we 
come to Blake, could have imagined yon- 
der Jonah, summoned by the beck of God 
from the whale’s belly. The monstrous 
fish rolls over in the ocean, blowing por- 
tentous vapor from his trump-shaped nos- 
tril. The propbet’s beard descends upon 
his naked breast in hoary ringlets to the 
girdle. He has forgotten the past peril 
of the deep, although the whale’s jaws 
yawn around him. Between him and the 
outstretched finger of Jehovah calling 
him again to life there runs a spark of 
unseen spiritual electricity. 
Tocomprehend Tintoretto’s touch upon 
the pastoral idyll we must turn our steps 
to San Giorgio again, and pace those 
meadows by the running river in company 
with his manna-gatherers. Or we may 
seek the Accademia, and notice how he 
here has varied “ The Temptation of Adam 
by Eve,” choosing a less tragic motive of 
seduction than the one so powerfully ren- 
dered at San Rocco. Or in the Ducal 
Palace we may take our station, hour by 
hour, before “The Marriage of Bacchus 
and Ariadne.” It is well to leave the 
very highest achievements of art, un- 
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touched by criticism, undescribed. And 
in this picture we have the most perfect 
of all modern attempts to realize an an- 
tique myth — more perfect than Raphael’s 
“ Galatea” or Titian’s “ Meeting of Bac- 
chus with Ariadne,” or Botticelli’s “ Birth 
of Venus from the Sea.” It may suffice 
to marvel at the slight effect which melo- 
dies so powerful and so direct as these 
produce upon the ordinary public, Sit- 
ting, as is my wont, one Sunday morning, 
opposite the “ Bacchus,” four Germans 
with a cicerone sauntered by. The sub- 
ject was explained tothem. They waited 
an appreciable space of time. Then the 
youngest opened his lips and spake: 
“ Bacchus war der Wein-Gott.” And they 
all moved heavily away. Bos locutus est. 
“ Bacchus was the wine-god!” This, ap- 
parently, is what a picture tells to one 
man. To another it presents divine har- 
monies, perceptible indeed in nature, but 
here by the painter-poet for the first time 
brought together and cadenced in a work 
of art. For another it is perhaps the 
hieroglyph of pent-up passions and de- 
sired impossibilities. For yet another it 


may only mean the unapproachable inim- 
itable triumph of consummate craft. 
Tintoretto, to be rightly understood, 


must be sought all over Venice —in the 
church as well as the Scuola di San Roc- 
so; in “ The Temptation of St. Anthony ” 
at S. Trovaso no less than in the tempta- 
tions of Eve and Christ; in the decorative 
pomp of the Sala del Senato, and in the 
Paradisal vision of the Sala del Gran 
Consiglio. Yet, after all, there is one of 
his most characteristic moods, to appre- 
ciate which fully we return to the Ma- 
donna nell’ Orto. I have called him “ the 
painter of impossibilities.’ At rare mo- 
ments he rendered them possible by sheer 
imaginative force. If we wish to realize 
this phase of his creative power, and to 
measure our own subordination to his 
genius in its most hazardous enterprise, 
we must spend much time in the choir of 
this church. Lovers of art who mistrust 
this play of the audacious fancy — aiming 
at sublimity in supersensual regions, 
sometimes attaining to it by stupendous 
effort or authentic revelation, not seldom 
sinking to the verge of bathos, and de- 
manding the assistance of interpretative 
sympathy in the spectator—such men 
will not take the point of view required of 
them by Tintoretto in his boldest flights, 
in “ The Worship of the Golden Calf” and 
in “ The Destruction of the World by 
Water.” Itis for them to ponder well the 
flying archangel with the scales of judg- 
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ment in his hand, and the seraph-charioted 
Jehovah enveloping Moses upon Sinai in 
lightnings. 

The gondola has had a long rest. 
Were Francesco but a little more im- 
patient, he might be wondering what had 
become of the padrone. I bid him turn, 
and we are soon gliding into the Sacca 
della Misericordia. This is a protected 
float, where the wood which comes from 
Cadore and the hills of the Ampezzo is 
stored in spring. Yonder square white 
house, standing out to sea, fronting Mu- 
rano and the Alps, they call the Casa 
degli Spiriti. No one cares to inhabit it ; 
for here, in old days, it was the wont of 
the Venetians to lay their dead for a 
night’s rest before their final journey to 
the graveyard of S. Michele. So many 
generations of dead folk had made that 
house their inn, that it is now no fitting 
home for living men. San Michele is the 
island close before Murano, where the 
Lombardi built one of their most roman- 
tically graceful churches of pale Istrian 
stone, and where the Campo Santo has 
for centuries received the dead into its 
oozy clay.. The cemetery is at present 
undergoing restoration. Its state of 
squalor and abandonment to cynical dis- 
order makes one feel how fitting for Ital- 
ians would be the custom of cremation. 
An island in the lagoons devoted to 
funeral pyres is a solemn and ennobling 
conception. This graveyard, with its ruin- 
ous walls, its mangy riot of unwholesome 
weeds, its corpses festering in slime be- 
neath neglected slabs in hollow chambers, 
and the mephitic wash of poisoned waters 
that surround it, inspires the horror of 
disgust. 

The morning has not lost its freshness. 
Antelao and Tofana, guarding the vale 
above Cortina, show faint streaks of snow 
upon their amethyst. Little clouds hang 
in the still autumn sky. There are men 
dredging for shrimps and crabs through 
shoals uncovered by the ebb. Nothing 
can be lovelier, more resting to eyes tired 
with pictures than this tranquil, sunny 
expanse of the lagoon. As we round the 
point of the Bersaglio new landscapes of 
island and Alp and low-lying mainland 
move into sight at every slow stroke of 
the oar. A luggage-train comes lumber- 
ing along the railway bridge, puffing white 
smoke into the placid blue. Then we 
strike down Cannaregio, and I muse upon 
processions of kings and generals and 
noble strangers, entering Venice by this 
water-path from Mestre, before the Aus- 
trians built their causeway for the trains. 
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Some of the rare scraps of fresco upon 
house-fronts, still to be seen in Venice, 
are left in Cannaregio. They are chiaro- 
scuro allegories in a bold bravura manner 
of the sixteenth century. From these and 
from a few rosy fragments on the Fondaco 
dei Tedeschi, the Fabbriche Nuove, and 
precious fading figures in a certain court- 
yard near San Stefano, we form some 
notion how Venice looked when all her 
palaces were painted. Pictures by Gen- 
tile Bellini, Mansueti, and Carpaccio help 
the fancy in this work of restoration. 
And here and there, in back canals, we 
come across colored sections of old build- 
ings, capped by true Venetian chimneys, 
which for a moment seem to realize our 
dream. 

A morning with Tintoretto might well 
be followed by a morning with Carpaccio 
or Bellini. Lut space is wanting in these 
pages. Nor would it suit the manner of 
this medley to hunt the Lombardi through 
palaces and churches, pointing out their 
singularities of violet and yellow panel- 
lings in marble, the dignity of their wide- 
opened arches, or the delicacy of their 
shallow chiselled traceries in cream-white 
Istrian stone. It is enough to indicate 
the goal of many a pleasant pilgrimage: 
warrior angels of Vivarini and Basaiti, 
hidden in a dark chapel of the Frari; Fra 
Francesco’s fantastic orchard of fruits and 
flowers in distant S. Francesco della 
Vigna; the golden Gian Bellini in S. Zac- 
caria; Palma’s majestic S. Barbara in S. 
Maria Formosa; San Giobbe’s wealth of 
sculptured frieze and floral scroll; the 
Ponte di Paradiso, with its Gothic arch; 
the painted plates in the Museo Civico; 
and palace after palace, loved for some 
quaint piece of tracery, some rfoulding 
full of medizval symbolism, some fierce 
impossible Renaissance freak of fancy. 


From Temple Bar. 
RESEARCHES IN MY POCKETS. 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. CHARLES 
MONSELET,* BY F. B, HARRISON. 


I CANNOT deceive myself — I was hor- 
ribly tipsy last night. Let him who has 
never been in like case throw the first 
empty bottle at me! 

How did it happen? In this way. I, 
a civilian, reading law, was invited to 


* From Saynétes et Monologues, Premiére Série, 
Tresse, Editeur, Galerie du Théatre Frangais, Palais 
Royal, Paris. 





dine at the garrison mess. I had never 
been at a similar entertainment, and I 
cannot but think, now that I look back on 
it, that the officers played some trick on 
me. I only know that they were pro- 
digiously polite, which always looks sus- 
picious. From a certain point, from the 
third course, I remember very little; a 
sort of cloudy curtain intercepts the view 
like the curtains that come down in pan- 
tomimes, and all the rest of it is like a pan- 
tomime, and I don’t know whether I was 
clown, or pantaloon, or columbine. 

Yet something must have happened to 
me, a great many things. I’ve been sleep- 
ing in my white tie; and then my face! 
What a shockingly yellow, dissipated 
face! Upon my word, it is a pretty 
affair! At my time, one-and twenty, to 
be overcome by wine like a schoolboy out 
for a holiday! I cannot express what I 
think of it. 

How am I to know what happened last 
night? Ask my landlady? No; 1 can- 
not let her see how ashamed I am. Be- 
sides, she would only know the condition 
in which I came home; and that I can 
guess. 

They say that from a single bone Pro- 
fessor Owen can reconstruct an entire 
antediluvian animal; I must try and do 
something similar to reconstruct my ex- 
istence during the last twelve or fourteen 
hours. I must get hold of two or three 
clues. 

Where can I find them? 

In my pockets, perhaps. 

Since I was a small boy I have always 
had the habit of stuffing them with all 
manner of things. Now, this is the time 
for me to search them. 

I tremble. What shall I find? 


(Searches his waistcoat pocket.) 


I have gently insinuated two fingers 
into my waistcoat pocket, and have brought 
out my purse. Empty! Hang it! 


(Lifts his overcoat from the floor.) 


On picking up my overcoat I have 
found my pocket-book, half open, and the 
papers fallen from it on the carpet. 

The first of these papers which catches 
my eye is the car¢e of last night’s dinner. 
Well, who was there? How many of us? 
Several of the fellows I knew, of course; 
but which of them? Happy thought! 
The menu will remind me of their vari- 
ous tastes and reveal their names to me. 

Oysters. Well, I know that the colonel 
is a tremendous hand at oysters, so I am 
sure he was there. 
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Mulligatawny. That is Captain Simp- 
kins’s soup, or rather liquid fire, so Simp- 
kins was there. Two of them. 

Roast beef. Makes me think of little 
Dumerque, the Jersey man who wants to 
be a thorough Englishman. He was 
there. 

Saddle of mutton. Tom Horsley, the 
inveterate steeplechaser. 

Charlotte Russe. That is Ned Walker, 
who published his travels from “ Peter- 
borough to Petersburg.” 

Now | know pretty well who some of 
my fellow-guests were. As for the oth- 
ers 


(Picks up some photographs.) 


Hullo! were there women at the mess? 
No, certainly not. Then we must have 
talked of women, and the men must have 
given me photographs of their female 
relatives. Strange thing to do! espe- 
cially as I don’t know the ladies. Here’s 
an ancient and fish-like personage in a 
blue jersey. Dumerque’s grandmother, 
I'll be bound. Here a stout, middle-aged 
dame, widow probably. I know Simpkins 
wants to marry a widow; but why give 
me her portrait? 

And this—this is charming! Quite 
in the modern style — low forehead, small 
nose, tiny mouth, all eyes, and what splen- 
did eyes! and such lashes! She is fair, 
as well as one can judge from a photo- 
graph. And the little curls on her fore- 
head are like rings of gold. And so 
young, a mere child. A lovely figure; 
our forefathers would have compared her 
to a rose-tree, but then our forefathers 
were not strong in similes. She has nei- 
ther earrings nor necklace; perhaps that 
gives her that look of disdain. Disdain! 
She knows nothing yet of life, but tries 
to seem tired of it. They are all like 
that. 

Who isshe? She must be the colonel’s 
daughter; I’ve heard that his daughter is 
a pretty girl. I must have expressed my 
warm admiration of the photograph, and 
he must have responded by giving it to 
me. Did I ask him for her hand? Did 
he refuse it? or did he put off his reply? 
Perhaps that was why I drank too much. 

Now let me proceed. What further 
happened? Let me continue my re- 
searches. 


(Tries the pockets of the overcoat.) 


By Jingo! Two visiting-cards! The 


first says : — 


Captain Wellington Spearman, 
First Royal Lancer Dragoons, 





The other: — 


Major Garnet Havelock Cannon, 
Rifle Artillery. 


Now, what does it all mean? I do not 
know those military gentlemen. They 
must have been guests like myself. How 
do I come to have their cards? There 
must have been some dispute, some quar- 
rel, some row. These two cards must 
have been given in exchange for two of 
mine. 

It all comes back to me! 

A duel — perhaps two duels! 

But duels about what? Whom did I 
affront? I know I’m an awful fire-eater 
when I’ve drank too much. But was I 
the challenger or the challenged? I 
think my left cheek is rather swollen as 
if from a blow; but that is mere fancy. 
What dreadful follies have I got myself 
into? 

I can make out some pencil marks on 
the first card, that of the captain in the 
Lancer Dragoons. Yes. ‘Ten o’clock, 
behind St. Martin’s Church.” 

Ah, a hostile meeting, that is clear. I 
must run; perhaps I shall be in time. 

No, too late; it is half past eleven. 

I am dishonored, branded as a coward! 
No one will believe me when I say that I 
had a headache, and overslept myself on 
the morning of a duel. 

I have no energy to look further in my 
pockets. Still, one never knows 


(Brings out a handkerchief.) 


A handkerchief —a very fine one — 
thin cambric. But it is not one of mine. 
There is a coronet in the corner. How 
did I come by this handkerchief? Could 
I have stolen it? I seem to be on the 
road to the county gaol. 

Oh, how my head aches! 

A flower is in my buttonhole. How 
did itcome there? Forget-me-nots; their 
blue eyes closed, all withered and droop- 
ing. I could not have bought so humble 
a bouquet at the flower-shop; it must 
have been given me. It was given me, it 
came to me from the fair one with golden 
curls. Her father gave it to me from 
her, knowing that I was about to risk my 
life—to risk my life for her sake, no 
doubt. 

Yes, that is it. My fears increase. I 
dread to know more. I am afraid to 
prosecute my researches in my pockets. 
I may find my hands full of forget-me-nots 
— or of blood! 

Oh! Ah! by Jove! 

What now? 
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This overcoat —is not mine. No, mine 
is dark grey, this is light grey. I have 
not travelled through my pockets, but 
through the pockets of somebody else. 

But then —if the coat is not mine, 
neither is the duel. 

Not mine the carte. 

Not mine the photographs. 

Not mine the forget-me-nots. 

Not mine the cards. 

I have not stolen the handkerchief. 

I am all right; thank goodness, I am 
all right! 

And my romance about the colonel’s 
lovely daughter—I am _ sorry about it, 
upon my word. At least, I am sorry for 
her, for I fear she will never now make 
my acquaintance. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE HEROINE OF A FISHING VILLAGE. 


UNTIL she was nineteen years old, 
Dorothy lived a very uneventful life; for 
one week was much the same as another 
in the placid existence of the village. 
On Sunday mornings, when the church- 
bells began to ring, you would meet her 


walking over the moor with a springy 
step. Her shawl was gay, and her dress 
was of the most pronounced color that 
could be bought in the market-town. Her 
brown hair was gathered in a net, and her 
calm eyes looked from under an old-fash- 
ioned bonnet of straw. Her feet were 
always bare, but she carried her shoes 
and stockings slung over her shoulder. 
When she got near the church she sat 
down in the shade of a hedge and put 
them on; then she walked the rest of the 
distance with a cramped and civilized 
gait. On the Monday mornings early 
she carried the water from the well. Her 
great “skeel” was poised easily on her 
head; and, as she strode along singing 
lightly without shaking a drop of water 
over the edge of her pail, you could see 
how she had come by her erect carriage. 
When the boats came in, she went to the 
beach and helped to carry the baskets of 
fish to the cart. She was then dressed in 
a sort of thick flannel blouse and a singu- 
lar quantity of brief petticoats. Her 
head was bare, and she looked far better 
than in her Sunday clothes. If the morn- 
ing were fine she sat out in the sun and 
baited the lines, all the while lilting old 
country songs in her guttural dialect. In 
the evening she would spend some time 
chatting with other lasses in the Row; 
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but she never had avery long spell of 
that pastime, for she had to be at work 
winter and summer by about five or six 
in the morning. The fisher-folk do not 
waste many candles by keeping late hours, 
She was very healthy and powerful, very 
ignorant, and very modest. Had she 
lived by one of the big harbors, where 
fleets of boats come in, she might have 
been as rough and brazen as the girls 
often are in those places. But in her se- 
cluded little village the ways of the peo- 
ple were old-fashioned and decorous, and 
girls were very restrained in their man- 
ners. No one would have taken her to 
be anything more than an ordinary coun- 
try girl had not a chance enabled her to 
show herself full of bravery and re- 
source. 

Every boat in the village went away 
north one evening, and not a man re- 
mained in the Row excepting three very 
old fellows, who were long past work of 
anykind. When a fisherman grows help- 
less with age he is kept by his own peo- 
ple, and his days are passed in quietly 
smoking on the kitchen settle or in look- 
ing dimly out over the sea from the bench 
at the door. But a man must be sorely 
“failed ” before he is reduced to idleness, 
and able to do nothing that needs strength. 
A southerly gale, with a southerly sea, 
came away in the night, and the boats 
could not beat down from the northward. 
By daylight they were all safe in a harbor 
about eighteen miles north of the village. 
The sea grew worse and worse, till the 
usual clouds of foam flew against the 
houses or skimmed away into the fields 
beyond. When the wind reached its 
height the sounds it made in the hollows 
were like distant firing of small arms, and 
the waves in the hollow rocks seemed to 
shake the ground over the cliffs. A little 
schooner came round the point, running 
before the sea. She might have got clear 
away, because it was easy enough for her, 
had she clawed a short way out, risking 
the beam sea, to have made the harbor 
where the fishers were. But the skipper 
kept her close in, and presently she struck 
on a long tongue of rocks that trended 
far out eastward. The tops of her masts 
seemed nearly to meet, so it appeared as 
if she had broken her back. The seas 
flew sheer over her, and the men had to 
climb into the rigging. All the women 
were watching and waiting to see her go 
to pieces. There was no chance of get- 
ting a boat out, so the helpless villagers 
waited to see the men drown; and the 
women cried in their shrill, piteous man- 
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ner. Dorothy said, “ Will she break up 
in an hour? If I thowt she could hing 
there I would be away for the lifeboat.” 
But the old men said, “* You can never 
cross the burn.” Four miles south, be- 
hind the point, there was a village where 
a lifeboat was kept; but just half-way a 
stream ran into the sea, and across this 
stream there was only a plank bridge. 
Half a mile below the bridge the water 
spread far over the broad sand and became 
very shallow and wide. Dorothy spoke 
no more, except to say, “I'll away.” She 
ran across the moor for a mile, and then 
scrambled down to the sand so that the 
tearing wind might not impede her. It 
was dangerous work for the next mile. 
Every yard of the way she had to splash 
through the foam, because the great waves 
were rolling up very nearly to the foot of 
the cliffs. An extra strong sea might 
have caught her off her feet, but she did 
not think of that; she only thought of 
saving her breath by escaping the direct 
onslaught of the wind. When she came 
to the mouth of the burn her heart failed 
her fora little. There was three-quarters 


of a mile of water covered with creamy 
foam, and she did not know but that she 
might be taken out of her depth. Yet 


she determined to risk, and plunged in at 
arun. The sand was hard under foot, 
but, as she said, when the piled foam 
came softly up to her waist she “ felt gey 
funny.” Half-way across she stumbled 
into a hole caused by a swirling eddy, 
and she thought all was over; but her 
nerve never failed her, and she struggled 
till she got a footing again. When she 
reached the hard ground she was wet to 
the neck, and her hair was sodden with 
her one plunge “overhead.” Her clothes 
troubled her with their weight in crossing 
the moor; so she put off all she did not 
need and pressed forward again. Pres- 
ently she reached the house where the 
coxswain of the lifeboat lived. She 
gasped out, “The schooner! On the 
Letch! Norrad.” 

The coxswain, who had seen the 
schooner go past, knew what was the 
matter. He said, “ Here, wife, look after 
the lass,” and ran out. The “lass” need- 
ed looking after, for she had fainted. But 
her work was well done; the lifeboat 
went round the point, ran north, and took 
six men ashore from the schooner. The 
captain had been washed overboard, but 
the others were saved by Dorothy’s dar- 
ing andendurance. The girl is as simple 
‘as ever, and she knows nothing whatever 
about Grace Darling. If she were offered 
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any reward she would probably wonder 
why she should receive one. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
WHITEHALL, PAST AND FUTURE. 


THE original residence was built by 
Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, about the 
year 1240. It was given by him a few 
years later to the Black Friars, who, in 
their turn — perhaps of their own free 
will, perhaps from pressure put upon 
them — made it over to the Archbishop of 
York. His successors regularly inhab- 
ited it when they made their journeys to 
London, and as it was known in conse- 
quence as York House. It would be more 
than tedious to give even a sketch of its 
history through the reigns of monarchs 
from Henry III. to Henry VIII.; but we 
turn towards it instinctively and with wak- 
ening interest when we find Wolsey 
seated there in more than kingly state. 
The most brilliant page of the history of 
Whitehall begins with Wolsey’s name. 
He kept upa state that would not have 
disgraced the wealthiest monarch in 
Christendom. The walls of his chambers 
were hung with cloth of gold and tissue, 
cloth of silver, and other rich cloths 
“wrought about with divers colors.” In 
one chamber hung his suit of copes, which 
were of unequalled richness, jewelled and 
embroidered. In a room called the Gilt 
Chamber was all his gold plate, much of it 
being set with pearls and other gems. In 
the Council Chamber everything was sil- 
ver and parcel-gilt. He housed and main- 
tained a vast retinue. In every progress, 
he took with him a train of eight hundred 
persons, among whom were ten lords, 
fifteen knights, and forty squires. In a 
contemporary print of one of these jour- 
neys, Wolsey himself is seen riding, not 
on a prancing palfrey, but—as became a 
lowly priest —on a mule. That, surely, 
is a good illustration of “the pride that 
apes humility.” His cook was dressed in 
a jerkin of satin, and wore a gold chain 
round his neck. The entertainments 
given to Henry were of unparalleled mag- 
nificence; but it would be tedious and 
indeed impossible to give, in a brief arti- 
cle, an adequate idea of anyone of them. 
Suffice it to say that masques and pag- 
eants and banquets, mirth and revelry of 
all kinds, were continually set forth. 
When, in 1529, Whitehall was bought by 
Henry from Wolsey, the king maintained 
all the cardinal’s magnificence. But he 
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did more. Indeed, splendid as the palace 
had been, it was Henry who made it the 
noble seat that for a century and a half it 
continued to be. A most interesting plan, 
published in 1680, shows Whitehall very 
much as it was left by Henry a hundred 
and thirty years before. The river front- 
age extended from a point in a line with 
the present Northumberland Avenue, 
nearly to where Westminster Bridge 
now stands. The Privy Garden —long 
since built upon by the houses still called 
Whitehall Gardens — was laid out in six- 
teen plots. Further south was the or- 
chard, and beyond this a large, smooth- 
shaven bowling-green. Then among the 
heterogeneous mass of buildings we find 
the wine-cellar, the great hall, the chapel, 
the vestry, the pantry, the priory buttery, 
the cofferer’s cellar, the spicery, the kitch- 
en, the small-beer buttery, and many other 
offices, each set aside for some one depart- 
ment of royal state and luxury. Then 
comes Scotland Yard, so called from the 
suite of apartments therein which was 
used by the Scottish kings when they 
made their yearly journey to London to 
do homage and fealty for Scotland before 
the English monarch. But a large part 





WHITEHALL, PAST AND FUTURE. 


of the palace precincts extended across 
what is now the road and abutted on to 
the Park. Where part of the Horse 
Guards stands was the tilt-yard, in which 
magnificent joustings were held, and a 
little nearer Downing Street was the ten- 
nis-court; while, as faras may be judged 
from old engravings, the present house of 
the first lord of the treasury is nearly, 
if not exactly, on the site of Henry VIII.’s 
cockpit! But old Whitehall, during 
Henry’s reign, did not look down merely 
on tournaments and revelries. Here it 
was that he first met Anne Boleyn, and it 
was here that he was privately married to 
her on January 25, 1533. Early in the 
morning, Dr. Lee, at that time one of the 
king’s chaplains and afterward Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, was sent for to 
perform mass in. Henry’s closet. Be- 
sides the king, he found there Anne Bo- 
leyn and her train-bearer, Mrs. Savage, 
who was afterwards Lady Berkeley, and 
some grooms of the bed-chamber; and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury affirms that 
Cranmer assisted at the ceremony. And 
it was here that Henry, about whom his- 
torians have agreed to differ so widely, 
old, diseased, and almost deserted, died. 





THE Voice oF Lizarps.—A correspond- 
ent writes to Land and Water: “ During 
the last few weeks I have seen it discussed in 
the coiumns of the public press whether liz- 
ards are voiceless; also if they possess ven- 
omous organs, Some years. since, when at 
Moulmein with my lamented friend, the late 
Dr. F. Stoliczka (where we were engaged in 
collecting zoological objects), the latter ques- 
tion arose regarding the large ¢uck-too lizard, 
so common in all dwellings iu that country, 
and to the bite of which some Burmese attrib- 
ute venomous qualities. They likewise assert 
that every succeeding year following their 
birth the number of ¢00’s at the end of its 
speech increases by one more, so that at four 
years oll, when giving tongue, it would vocif- 
erate ¢uck-too-too-too-too, Everybody who has 
been in Burmah (unless deaf) must be ac- 
quainted with the voice of the tuck-too, while 
the little ‘cheep’ of the wall-lizard may be 
heard anywhere in the East. The succeeding 
Sunday I went to church, where the service 
was attended by the civil and military officials, 
as well as by the rank and fashion of the sta- 
tion. The chaplain, having completed the 
service, had entered the pulpit prior to com- 
mencing his sermon, when a curious interrup- 
tion occurred, The text was duly enunciated, 
and the Padré was about to begin his dis- 
course, when a large tuck-too appeared on a 
desk just below his reverence, and lifting up 





its head in front of the congregation, showed 
that it possessed a voice, by giving an un- 
earthly ¢uch-too-too-too-too, every succeeding foo 
apparently louder than the previous one, and 
a considerable interval elapsing between each. 
With every call it elevated its head and dis- 
tended its throat, while during this perform- 
ance the clergyman had to stop, as his words 
were drowned by the voice of his lacertilian 
opponent. That evening, while we were at 
dinner, and discussing the voice of the tuck- 
too, regretting that so far we had been unsuc- 
cessful in collecting good examples, we heard 
from one corner of the ceiling one of these 
lizards commencing his call. We speedily 
obtained a long bamboo, and by a fortunate 
stroke knocked the tuck-toodown. My friend 
at once pounced upon his prey, but the lizard 
was active and seized its captor by one finger, 
inflicting a severe wound. Down went the 
tuck-too, the non-venomous qualities of which 
were no longer discussed, warm water was 
brought, the wound well cleansed, and every- 
thing done appropriate to a venomous bite, 
which symptoms fortunately never supervened. 
During this time our little dog had destroyed 
the value of the lizard as a specimen by biting 
it to pieces, in doing which it appeared to 
think it was avenging its master’s injuries as 
well as performing an immensely courageous 
act.’ 





